Editorial 


The expansion and improvement of the various media of the 
Catholic Press have been one of the main concerns of Pope Pius 
XII. This is understandable in these times of conflict of the press 
and other vehicles of communication. Not only do communica- 
tions mold opinion and ways of thought but they have a definite 
impact on moral conduct. 

In the United States the freedom of the press has been a fetish, 
and paradoxically it can be a menace to true human freedom, es- 
pecially when construed as license. The spirit of political and 
religious independence which was the inspiration of the founders 
of our commonwealth has been seriously distorted in various 
crises of the nation. 

During the third week of May the members of the Catholic 
Press Association assembled in St. Louis to mark the progress 
and to chart the future course of American Catholic newspapers 
and periodicals. His Holiness addressed them with sentiments of 
encouragement and of caution. 

The Catholic Press in the United States has gone a long way 
from its humble beginnings. The Catholic Press Directory lists 
some 130 newspapers and 380 magazines. This is a lofty aposto- 
late, but unless there is a community of aims, the press can never 
influence the thought and morals of the members of Christ’s 
Church as it should. 

Our Holy Father offers some timely suggestions. To achieve 
unity of objective—which is “simply and honestly, holy living’ — 
all who are engaged in this apostolate should be conscious of one 
sublime goal, “the spread of Christ’s kingdom of truth and salva- 
tion.” There is full play for the expression of divergent opinions 
in disputed matters, but unless controlled by faith this can easily 
jump the barriers of restraint and modesty. 
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There are several splendid pieces of advice both to publishers 
and writers in the keen analysis of Pope Pius. The Catholic Press 
should find its most effective support among “the graduates of 
our Catholic colleges and universities.”” Educators should impress 
these men and women with the sublime enormity of their oppor- 
tunity to help the less fortunate ones of Christ’s mystical body. 
The responsibility of Catholic graduates does not cease at their 
commencement. All, proportionately, have the duty to continue 
their study of Catholic dogma and morals. Their sheepskins not 
only attest their scholastic triumphs, but must be a reminder that 
their chief work in life is to pass on to others what they have 
learned. 

The apostolate of the Catholic press is not a career, but a holy 
consecration. All who are engaged in the work of writing and 
publishing, should possess a certain competency in Christian 
philosophy and theology; they will show an eager obedience to 
the directives of their bishops, from whom they receive their 
mission. The success of the Catholic Press in our nation will be 
insured if its workers sublimate their inward vision to Christ’s 
supernatural plan, and try to view “the confusing complexities of 
a passing world in the sheer, white light of eternity.” 


JoHN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 
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The Meaning of Rose 


Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


UST about the time that William Shakespeare was writing, 

What’s in a name? That which we call a rose by any other name 

would smell as sweet, there was a Rose in Peru who proved that 
there can be a great deal in a name. * 

That is the way it really should be. A name should be full of 
meaning; it should describe a person so that we can really know 
him by it. This is borne out by our natural tendency to give nick- 
names which describe people’s striking characteristics, names such 
as ‘“Baldy,” “Red,” “Skinny,” and the like. If we can give a special 
name to a person because we know his character or his physical 
qualities, how much more perfectly can God give names which 
convey a wealth of information about the people who bear them. 

Whenever almighty God gives a name to a person, it designates 
the character and the vocation of that person. The Sacred Scrip- 
tures tell of many instances when God gave a new name to a 
person to whom He had intrusted some mission. Jesus changed 
the name of Simon to Peter, meaning “rock”: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” ? Concerning Jesus Himself, the an- 
gel of God said to Joseph, ‘““Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for 
He shall save His people from their sins.” * 

God can give a person a name completely suited to his char- 
acter and vocation, for He it is who has formed that character 


1 Shakespeare wrote Romeo and Juliet about 1594. St. Rose of Lima was born 
in 1586 and died in 1617. 


2 Matt. 16:18. 


3 Matt. 1:21. In Hebrew the name Jesus means “Yahweh has saved”; by giving 
this name to Mary’s Son God indicates that He will bring salvation from Yahweh: 
she will be the mother of the Messias. 
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and planned that vocation. ‘His workmanship we are, created in 
Christ Jesus in good works which God has made ready beforehand 
that we may walk in them.” 4 

St. Rose of Lima definitely received her name from God Him- 
self. At baptism she was called Isabella. But shortly afterwards 
her mother and other women sitting around her cradle saw a 
miraculous rose which gently touched the face of the sleeping 
infant. From then on her mother always called her Rose. At her 
confirmation, the bishop of his own accord, without being told 
beforehand to do so, gave her the name Rose. Confirmation is 
the sacrament of vocation, for it gives us the fullness of grace 
necessary for fulfilling our particular mission in the mystical 
body of Christ. Rose’s mission is described by the name given her. 
When she was still a very small child, in her humility she began 
to fear that there was nothing but flattery in the name Rose— 
given to her, she thought, only to praise her great beauty. In her 
distress, she prayed earnestly before the statue of Our Lady of the 
Rosary, who said to her, ‘““Thy name is very pleasing to the Son 
whom I bear in my arms; but henceforth thou shalt add my name 
to it and shall be called Rose of St. Mary.” 

Our Lady then went on with words that show how this name 
describes Rose’s character and vocation: “Thy soul must be a 
fragrant flower, consecrated to Jesus of Nazareth.” Later in her 
life, Jesus Himself confirmed this, saying to her in a vision, ‘‘Rose, 
thou art my flower; henceforth let me alone be the flower of thy 
heart.” Eventually, when Rose reached her full spiritual bloom, 
her fragrance so captivated the divine Savior that He granted 
her the mystical espousals saying, ‘““Rose of my heart, be thou My 
spouse.” 

Her vocation, then, signified by her name, was to be a mystical 
rose; she was to be a living metaphor expressing the spiritual beau- 
ty which alone pleases and attracts the heavenly Spouse. In a very 
emphatic way her life shows what qualities are required of the 
Spouse of Christ, what things she must put aside, what virtues 
she must acquire. In the Divine Office for her feast, Jesus address- 
es Rose in these words of Scripture: “Hear me, thou divine off- 
spring, and bud forth as the rose planted by the brooks of waters. 
Give thou a sweet odor as frankincense.” 5 


4Eph. 2:10. 5 Ecclus. 39:17. 





THE MEANING OF ROSE 


A PARABLE ON PREDESTINATION 


But even this does not express the fuller meaning of Rose’s 
name and vocation. The fact that she was called by name has a 
still deeper significance. We find the clue to this in other words 
of Scripture applied to her in the Divine Office: ‘““The shepherd 
of the sheep calls his own sheep by name, and leads them forth. 
And the sheep follow him, because they know his voice. I am the 
Good Shepherd, and I know mine and mine know me. My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me. And I give 
them life everlasting; and they shall never perish, neither shall 
anyone pluck them out of my hand.” ® 

These words of Jesus contain the Catholic doctrine on pre- 
destination, and the life of St. Rose of Lima is really a living 
parable beautifully expressing that doctrine. Her whole life coun- 
teracts John Calvin’s false ideas on predestination, even then tak- 
ing strong hold on the world. Rose was a true member of the 
Order of Preachers founded to preach against heresy: and like 
every true Dominican she preached more by what she was and 
did than by what she said. 

The Good Shepherd from all eternity has prepared the good 
works each one is to perform; He has mapped out each one’s 
vocation. Then He calls each by name to fulfill that vocation. 
They who reach sanctity and heaven are they who hear His voice 
and respond to His call in love and devotion. They who are con- 
demned are they who condemn themselves by refusing to do His 
will, rejecting the vocation He has prepared for them. The shep- 
herd knows who are His and is resolved that no one shall snatch 
them from Him. And His sheep know Him, and are firmly re- 
solved that no one shall pluck them from His hand. They dog- 
gedly follow His heels. 

The life of St. Rose strikingly illustrates these two sides of 
predestination: the call of the shepherd, and the eager, devoted 
response of the sheep. Each time someone endeavored to change 
the course of her life and withhold her from her vocation, or when 
she herself unwittingly was on the verge of turning aside, God 
gave unmistakable signs which kept her in the predetermined 
path of the Shepherd. Her own mother was the one who did most 


8 John, chap. 10 (passim). 
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to keep her from following Christ. Though she knew that Rose 
had vowed her virginity to God, she was intent upon getting her 
a husband. Once, when she had dressed Rose in fine clothing, the 
perfumed gloves so burned Rose’s hands that they had to be torn 
off. Again, when her mother forced her to eat meat in spite of her 
vow never to do so, the meat made her frightfully sick. When 
Rose decided to enter the Augustinian monastery, and knelt be- 
fore her favorite statue of Our Lady of the Rosary to say farewell, 
the mother of God made it impossible for her to move from the 
spot where she knelt, until Rose promised she would become a 
Dominican tertiary. Later on, when Rose was planning to enter 
the Carmelites, Almighty God snatched her into an ecstasy and 
made it plain to her that she was to remain a Dominican tertiary. 

Thus the Good Shepherd would let nothing take her from the 
path He had planned for her and to which He had called her by 
name. And Rose, for her part, was just as determined as He about 
the matter. ‘My sheep hear my voice and they follow Me.” Al- 
ready at the age of five, eager to answer the call of Jesus, she had 
consecrated her virginity to Him by vow, promising to live only 
for the accomplishment of His will. From then until the day she 
died she was the perfect spouse of Jesus, utterly devoted to Him 
alone, intent only on following Jesus whithersoever He should 
lead her. 

Rose’s life, then, is eloquent evidence of how God plans our 
life, and how the predestined hear His voice and follow Him. 
The false doctrine of predestination taught by the Calvinists is 
that God does it all, either saves you or damns you, and there is 
nothing you can do about it. But the true Catholic teaching on 
the matter is that God calls and plans your life indeed, but by 


free will and love you must execute His plans. As St. Augustine 


says, “Who are the predestined? They are those who will to be 
predestined.” “I love those who love Me,” says God in the Scrip- 
tures. * “To those who love God,” says St. Paul, “all things work 
together unto good, to such as according to his purpose are called 


to be saints.” * It takes two to make love, it takes two to carry out f 


a soul’s predestination to heaven: God who calls, and the soul 
who responds in eager love. 





7 Prov. 8:17. 8 Rom. 8:28. 
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THE MEANING OF ROSE 


RosE’s DEVOTION AND FEAR OF THE LORD 


Such eager hearing of the voice of the Shepherd and following 
Him is called devotion; and this is the outstanding quality of St. 
Rose. Devotion is love’s eagerness to do the will of the beloved. 
It is rose-like fragrance which alone captivates His heart. 

Such absolute devotion is brought to perfection by the gift of 
fear. Filial fear, inspired by the Holy Ghost, is a dread of being 
separated from God. So fearful was Rose that she might be pluck- 
ed from her beloved Spouse, that her reaction to every danger 
Was instantaneous, and even violent. This is the reason for those 
stupendous mortifications she imposed upon herself. Even at the 
age of five, this fear of losing her beloved was already strong. One 
day when she was at play her brother Ferdinand threw some mud 
which got into her hair, literally and figuratively. When she 
showed her annoyance, Ferdinand, half in joke and half in earn- 
est, solemnly said to her, “Don’t you know that the fair tresses of 
maidens are the cords by which the devil grabs them if they are 
not on their guard, and drags them to hell? You can be sure that 
the hair of which you are so proud is not at all pleasing to God.” 
The words sank into her heart; in fear of losing her beloved she 
instantly cut off all her hair except the front locks, and concealed 
her shorn head with a veil. On another occasion when someone 
praised the lovely whiteness of her hands, in her dread of vanity 
she plunged them into quicklime, and for weeks joyfully endured 
the horrible burns for the sake of her beloved. 

We have already noted how she feared the flattery which she 
thought was implied by her name Rose. Later on, when she fear- 
ed that her mother was drawing her from the path marked out 
for her by our Lord, she inflicted the severest sufferings on herself 
so that she could avoid meeting the suitors her mother was lining 
up for her. One time she rubbed her starry eyes with a kind of 
pepper which produced a most painful inflammation; another 
time she purposely crushed her foot under a large stone; again, she 
burned her feet against the oven, so that she wouldn’t have to go 
to the round of parties which would distract her from communion 
with her divine Spouse. 

Her fear of separation from Jesus led her to the most severe 
mortification of every sense and every desire which might allure 
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her from Him. Perhaps she was aware of the warning in the Bible 
about the three false lovers who lure away the spouse of God into 
spiritual adultery. These deceitful lovers are concupiscence of the 
eyes, or excessive love of the goods of the world which we see 
about us; concupiscence of the flesh, or inordinate love of the 
comfort and pleasure of the body; and pride of life, or unreason- 
able love of one’s own will, and vanity over one’s own beauty, 
accomplishments, possessions, ancestry, and the like. (Incident- 
ally, Mr. Shakespeare was right in the meaning he attached to the 
words, ‘““What’s in a name?” Juliet’s whole point was that ancestry 
means nothing if you are good and lovable in yourself.) ‘The lure 
of the three false lovers is so great that the spouse of Christ takes 
three vows to protect herself from them. Only a wholesome fear 
of separation from Christ will keep her from flirting with these 
lovers by relaxing in her observance of her rules, the safeguards 
of her vows. 


THE PENANCES OF ROSE 


It was Rose’s vocation to react so violently to the wooing of 


these three, that the whole world would be astounded at the 
severity of her mortifications. Some people have cried out that 
she was a fool, or, at least, unreasonably extreme in her penances. 
The answer to such judgments is that nothing is extreme or un- 
reasonable when it is inspired by the Holy Spirit Himself. It was 
her vocation to be a living parable whose life would warn every 
spouse of Christ of the dangers of flirting even for an instant 
with the allurements of ease and comfort, pleasure and vanity. In 
a parable, the details are usually slightly exaggerated in order to 
bring out the moral more forcibly. So too in our living parable 
the details bringing home the point of the story had to be em- 
phatic. Rose’s penances had to be rigorous and seemingly exag- 
gerated. 

There is no doubt at all that God Himself dictated the parable; 
for it was with full approval of Rose’s spiritual directors that she 
underwent her frightful mortifications. In fact, when Rose 
thought of departing from their rigor, God Himself made it plain 
that she must continue them. And Our Blessed Lady, most gentle 
of mothers, was most firm with Rose, keeping her strictly to the 
maximum degree of penance, personally supervising its fulfill- 
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ment. Each morning after Rose had taken only a very few hours 
sleep, the Blessed Mother would present herself, radiant with 
beauty, saying, ‘““Rise, my daughter, the hour of prayer has come.” 
But one morning, though Rose at once sat up at the call, invol- 
untarily she closed her eyes and fell asleep again. Our Lady re- 
turned, waking her again, saying in a grave tone, “Sleep not, my 
daughter. I come a second time. The hour is past.” Rose awoke 
to see the Mother of God departing, and did not have the usual 
happiness of beholding her beautiful countenance. 

This magnificent Rose, with its sharp and painful thorns, pre- 
sents a special lesson for those who avoid all mortification on the 
pretext of prudence, pointing out that virtuous action is accord- 
ing to right reason; it never goes to one extreme or the other, but 
always keeps the happy mean. The statement is true, so far as it 
goes, but there is a subtle danger in that truth. We often tend to 
overlook the fact that the child of God lives according to a much 
higher rule than natural reason, and occasionally goes higher even 
than the rule of faith. For at times the Holy Spirit of God leads 
us by a wholly divine prudence, far superior to mere human pru- 
dence, so that we live the divine way of the gifts and not merely 
the human way of virtue. 

St. Rose was inspired by the Holy Spirit to do penance which 
mere human prudence would call frightfully severe, to remind us 
that we must dare to be hard on our human nature, trusting not 
in food and drink, rest and comfort, riches and talents, but in 
God who strengthens us. As a living parable emphatically driving 
home this point, St. Rose practiced severe mortifications—putting 
bitter gall on her food to destroy all pleasure of taste, for exam- 
ple, and sleeping on knotty branches filled in with broken dishes. 
Such mortification of nature, and even of good natural desires, is 
not contrary to the prudence of God, and is often dictated even 
by mere human prudence. 

For the rest of us, the penances of St. Rose would be unreason- 
able and excessive, and so they are not to be imitated unless we 
are directly inspired to do so by God. But Rose’s utter devotion 
to Christ, and the fear of the Lord which led her to these pen- 
ances, are to be imitated. Every holy spouse of Christ is in danger 
of being lured away from Him little by little by giving into those 
deceitful lovers in small things, and only a wholesome fear of self, 
and eager devotion to Christ, will safeguard us. 
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It was the Holy Spirit who inspired Rose’s frightful penances; 
it is He also who must teach each of us in what degree to do 
penance. To some He will permit only tiny mortifications, de- 
manding of these souls the humility of admitting that they cannot 
do much, teaching them to be content to accept His will and walk 
in the way He has prepared for them. All He asks of them is un- 
wavering good will, steadfast devotedness to Him. But of others 
He expects great penances indeed. 


THE DEVOTION OF ROSE 


We have noted that at times the Good Shepherd showed His 
will to Rose in miraculous ways, to keep her in the vocation He 
had prepared for her. Someone on reading this will say, “If only 
I could know as clearly as Rose what God expects of me.” You 
already know this as well as Rose did. Her God-given blueprint 
of life was no clearer to her than yours is to you. On some points 
all of us know the will of God with certitude: we know that we 
must keep His commandments and fulfill the duties of our state 
in life. His will is further manifested to us in the trials and cir- 
cumstances of life. But at times we are very puzzled indeed about 
some of the details of the vocation He has planned for us. St. 
Rose, like the rest of us, found herself in that situation; she often 
had great doubts indeed about what God wanted of her: should 
she enter a cloister? which one should it be? were her penances 
too severe? would she be saved? 


And if God did miraculously enlighten her on these points, He 
has done as much for each of us who has trusted in His divine 
providence. All of us must admit that in looking back over our 
trials and doubts when they are over, we can see that the hand 
of God was leading us through it all; He had it all planned out in 
advance, for our advantage, and He safely led us through His 
ways. 


Though at times we are in doubt about details of God’s plan 
for us, of one thing we must be sure: God wants me—He has 
called me by name; and I want Him. This was the thing which 
brought Rose through her difficulties: her intentness upon pleas- 
ing Christ alone. Such devotion alone guarantees that we will 
follow Him when He calls; such eagerness to please Him will 
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make us do the duty of each moment as we see it. If we do this, 
at the end of our life we will find that we have done all the works 
He has prepared for us. Devotion like that of Rose is the key to 
the fulfillment of our predestination. 

As a child Rose had been told by the Blessed Mother, “Thy 
soul must be a fragrant flower, consecrated to Jesus of Nazareth.” 
So well had she succeeded in pleasing Christ by her fragrance, so 
quick to respond to His voice, that He in turn showered her with 
ever greater favors. ‘I love those who love Me,” He says. It is very 
touching to see how delicately He cherished His Rose. She had 
given herself totally to Him as His flower; but He gave her flow- 
ers in return, miraculously blessing her labors. When she engaged 
in needlework, the roses she embroidered were beautiful beyond 
all description and were finished in half the time required by any- 
one else for the same kind of work. The flowers she raised in her 
garden, even out of season, surpassed in beauty all those grown in 
Lima and brought the highest prices in the flower market. 

This supernatural aid given by Jesus to Rose in her humble 
daily tasks is another detail in our living parable. It is His way 
of showing how richly in graces He blesses the humble labors of 
those who are thoroughly devoted to Him by giving their lives 
“the sweet odor of Christ” which strongly attracts souls to Him. 


Utter devotion to the divine Spouse, so characteristic of St. 
Rose, calls for complete surrender of self to Him, and a desire 
for absolutely nothing but Him. The devoted one loves to do 
things for the Beloved, but eventually He purifies her even of 
this, so that she will be content with Him alone. Thus it is that 
after letting her do things in His service for a time, He takes 
away even the power to do that, so that in sickness or helpless- 
ness she can say with complete self-surrender, “Nothing but thy- 
self, Lord.” This lesson, too, was taught to St. Rose by means of 
flowers. 

Rose had been taking great pains to raise some flowers to dec- 
orate the altars for the Forty Hours Devotion, and her efforts 
were blessed with even more than her ordinary success. One spec- 
ies in particular, known as the Imperial Crown, had blossomed 
in the richest profusion. Going one morning to water these flow- 
ers, Rose found them uprooted and withered on the ground. As 
she retraced her steps, somewhat sad and disappointed, our Lord 
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presented Himself to her, saying, “Why this affliction, my daugh- 
ter? Am not I dearer to thee than all flowers? I wish to be my- 
self thy Imperial Crown, and therefore I have destroyed those 
which you were tending with so much care. Rose, thou art My 
flower; henceforth let Me alone be the flower of thy heart.” 


VICTIM OF REPARATION 


Rose flourished in a land of gold-seekers. Men had come to 
the New Indies chiefly to obtain the riches they had to offer. But 
of Rose the divine Spouse says in the Office for her feast: “Nor 
will all the riches of the Indies be accepted in exchange for her, 
for all gold in comparison with her is as a little sand.” ° The New 
World, which was to become so largely a land of money and 
pleasure seekers, produced as its first canonized saint one whose 
frightful penances made her a living parable of the vanity of 
these things. 


So priceless did Rose become in the eyes of Christ, so fragrant 
an odor did her penance send forth to Him, that for her sake He 
spared the city of Lima from the scourges which its citizens de- 
served for their many crimes, most of them springing from that 
lust for riches. So great was the wickedness of the city that even 
the civil authorities feared that the wrath of God would be pour- 
ed forth. But when God plucked to Himself His Rose, with her 
precious thorns of penance, He spared the city, and for her sake 
poured forth such graces upon it that the confessionals were be- 
seiged with repentant sinners, and works of charity and mortifi- 
cation were multiplied. The sweet odor of Rose spread far and 
wide; all of New Spain felt the effect of the spiritual revival mer- 
ited by her penances. 


“My sheep hear My voice and they follow Me. Neither shall 
anyone pluck them out of My hand.” The only ones who can be 
snatched from the Good Shepherd are they who want to be. No 
one can pluck from Him those who will to be saints. Jesus Him- 
self told this to St. Rose once when she suffered cruel doubts 
about her salvation. He appeared to her and dispelled her fears 
with these words: “Be of good heart, my daughter. I condemn 





9 Wisd. 7:9. 
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only those who choose to be condemned.” The corollary of this 
is: I save all who will to be saved. 


The surest guarantee of one’s predestination, then, is one’s un- 
wavering devotion to Him, the filial fear of being separated from 
Him, the determination to do His will. This is the mark of the 
predestined soul: loving God so much that one ever fears that 
one is not doing enough for Him, and being so devoted to Him 
that one is ever prompt and eager to do His will. Like St. Rose, 
this must be the theme of one’s life: Jesus wants me, for He has 
called me by name. And I want Him. Therefore I shall hear His 
voice and follow Him, determined that no one shall pluck me 
from His hand. 





Kental Sin and Christian 
Per fection 


Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


AN WAS made for God and the true goal of all man’s striv- 
ing is the intimate and beatific possession of God in heaven. 
‘The steps by which a man approaches this lofty goal are his daily 
virtuous actions, however insignificant they may appear external- 
ly; and if a man lives consistently in the state of grace and performs 
good acts habitually, he already possesses to some extent that 
kingdom toward which he is traveling. 

If the Christian advances toward his heavenly goal in the 
measure that his human actions are good, it is important that he 
understand what constitutes a virtuous action and that he be fore- 
warned against the one great enemy of virtue, which is sin. St. 
‘Thomas purposely begins his study of morality by a discussion of 
man’s ultimate goal, for a human act will be good or evil accord- 
ing as it is or is not directed to that ultimate goal. Indeed, the 
first principle of morality—do good; avoid evil—can become an 
effective guide for human action only when the individual can 
judge whether or not a given action is in conformity with the ul- 
timate end. If a human act tends to the ultimate end according to 
right reason and the eternal law, then that act is morally good; 
but if it deviates from that rectitude, the act is a sin. 1 

Granted that every human act should be directed to the ulti- 
mate goal, the more we are involved in particular actions with 


1 Cf. Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 21, a. 1. 
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their various circumstances, the more difficult it is to make the 
correct moral judgment. The reason for this is that the farther we 
get away from general principles, the more difficult it is to see 
the exact application of those principles to a given case. But God 
in His goodness has promulgated, in Scripture and through the 
voice of His Church, more particular laws by which man can be 
guided more surely toward his goal. Hence, St. Augustine defines 
sin as any thought, word, or deed against the eternal law of God. 
Not that sin is essentially an offense against a law, for behind 
the law stands the lawmaker; hence, sin is an offense against God. 

Stated in another way, sin is nothing else than a bad human 
act, ? an act recognized as evil by the agent and voluntarily per- 
formed in spite of this knowledge. But are all bad human acts 
equally sinful? St. Thomas states quite clearly that when a human 
act tends to the ultimate end according to right reason and the 
eternal law, it is a morally good act; but if there is a deviation 
from that rectitude, then there is sin. But the deviation from the 
ultimate end admits of degrees and, therefore, all bad acts are not 
equally sinful. 


MortTAL AND VENIAL SIN 


This brings us to the traditional distinction of sins into mor- 
tal and venial sins. Certain actions are of their very nature 
destructive of man’s orientation to the ultimate end, that is, the 
deliberate performance of those actions constitutes a rejection of 
God by the sinner. Such acts are mortal sins. But if an evil human 
action does not involve a rejection of the ultimate end, although 
it is evil because it does not observe the proper measure in view 
of the ultimate end, it is a venial sin. ® 

The lack of goodness which is due to a human act suffices to 
make that act objectively evil, but it is the subjective malice or 
contrariety to the rule of reason or moral judgment which con- 
stitutes formal sin and culpability. Sin is therefore a conversion 
to a morally evil object and an aversion from the dictates of a 
right conscience. But the formal constitutive of sin is the positive 
malice or act by which the sinner deliberately chooses an object 


2 Cf. Ibid., q. 71, a. 6. 


® “Sins which contain an inordinateness about the means, the direction to the 
last end being kept, are called venial sins” (Ibid., q. 88, a. 1). 
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which he recognizes as morally evil. Yet the sinner does not neces- 
sarily turn to the evil object precisely as prohibited or forbidden; 
in fact, he may sometimes wish that the action which he is about 
to perform were not morally wrong. Nevertheless, if the man 
recognizes a given action as evil and resolves to perform that act 
regardless, he resolves by that very fact to commit a sin. 


A mortal sin, since it involves the rejection of God, destroys 
man’s friendship with God through grace and charity; and since 
it is an insuperable obstacle to the attainment of the ultimate end, 
he who dies in mortal sin and unrepentant will never possess God 
in heaven. Rather, such a person, having died with his face turned 
against God, will swiftly descend to the bottomless pit of hell 
toward which his face has been turned through mortal sin. 

Venial sin, however, does not work such a drastic destruction in 
man’s spiritual life nor is it an insuperable obstacle to man’s ad- 
vance toward the kingdom of heaven. “Although he who sins 
venially,” says St. Thomas, “does not actually direct his action to 
God, he nevertheless keeps God for his goal habitually. Accord- 
ingly, he does not take a creature as his ultimate goal, since he 


loves it less than God, but he sins by being inordinate in that 
love, like a traveler who loiters on the way but does not depart 
from the way.” # 


Again, from a consideration of the nature and function of 
charity in the spiritual life, it is evident that venial sin does not 
prevent a man from loving God above all things and, therefore, 
does not preclude him from eternal happiness with God in heav- 
en. It is of the very essence of the virtue of charity or love of God 
that it gives man the power to subject himself to God in all things 
and to obey His precepts. While it is the lowest degree of charity 
merely to love God habitually and to refrain from any action that 
would destroy charity (i.e., mortal sin), it is nevertheless true 
charity and flows from the state of sanctifying grace. ® But venial 
sin does not affect charity directly because it is not a rejection 
of God’s friendship. The man who commits a venial sin still loves 


47 Sent., d. 1, q. 3, ad 4um. 

5In heaven the perfection of charity will be such that the blessed will always 
be actually loving God to the extent of their power; while the perfection of char- 
ity on earth is the earnest endeavor to love God with all one’s heart and soul and 
strength. Cf. Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 24, a. 8. 
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God above all things, although here and now his love may be 
lukewarm. 


ULTIMATE END OF VENIAL SIN 


If, as we have seen, venial sin is not destructive of charity nor 
of man’s orientation to the ultimate end, it follows that venial 
sin is not incompatible with the state of grace. The truth of the 
matter is that both Scripture and the Council of Trent teach that 
venial sin is not only possible but that it is inevitable in the just 
Christian. ® Does this mean that venial sin is somehow directed to 
God as the ultimate end? If so, it is not truly a sin. On the other 
hand, if we say that it is directed to a creature as ultimate end, 
then it constitutes a mortal sin. We seem to have reached an 
impasse. 

The answer is that the ultimate end of venial sin is neither 
God nor the created good, but that the sinner preserves his orien- 
tation to the true ultimate end (God) in spite of his veniai sin. 
How can this be? A deliberate venial sin is a human act and as a 
human act it must be directed to an ultimate end. If the ultimate 


end is a created good, then a creature has been substituted for 
God and the result is a mortal sin. If, on the other hand, the ulti- 
mate end is still God, we are faced with the following alternatives: 
a deliberate venial sin is a human act which is not directed to an 
ultimate end or the ultimate end of venial sin is God. But if the 
latter be true, then venial sin is in reality no sin at all, for how 
can sin be directed to God as the ultimate end? 


As a sinful act, venial sin is in no way directed to God, nor can 
it be. But the person who performs the act of venial sin does 
retain his orientation to God as his ultimate end, although he is 
guilty of some excess or inordinateness concerning the means to 
that ultimate end. To understand this, we need but consider 
briefly the various ways in which a person may intend an end: 
actually, virtually, and habitually. When a man definitely chooses 
some end as the goal of his activity and begins to consider how he 
may best reach that end, he is said to intend the end actually. 
Later, although still working toward the chosen end, when he 
chooses a particular means to the end, he actually wills the means 


6 Prov. 24:16; Eccles. 7:21; Jas. 3:2; Denzinger, n. 833. 
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and virtually wills the end. Lastly, when a man turns his atten- 
tion to other matters which are not directly concerned either with 
the means or the end, although he has never given up his desire 
for the end, he is said to be actually concerned with those extrin- 
sic matters but he retains the habitual intention concerning the 
end toward which he is striving. 

Now the Christian is not always actually intending God as the 
ultimate end. There are too many distractions and temptations 
which turn his mind away from an actual consideration of his 
goal. ‘The best he can do is to direct some of his operations to God 
actually and others virtually. Indeed, sometimes he does not even 
succeed in a virtual intention and must rely on the habitual in- 
tention or desire. Thus, St. ‘Thomas states that when the just 
Christian commits venial sin he still intends God as his ultimate 
end, not actually however, but habitually. In.other words, even as 
man through venial sin loiters along the road to salvation, he still 
has the intention of pursuing his journey toward God. “In order, 
therefore, to avoid mortal sin each time one fails actually to refer 
an action to God’s glory, it is enough to refer oneself and all that 
one has to God habitually. Venial sin excludes only the actual 
reference of the human act to God’s glory, and not habitual ref- 
erence, because it does not exclude charity, which refers man to 
God habitually.” * 


AN OBSTACLE TO PERFECT CHARITY 


Granted that venial sin is not destructive of grace and charity 
and, therefore, does not prevent a man from reaching his ultimate 
end, is not venial sin at least an impediment to perfect charity and 
for that reason an obstacle to Christian perfection? In other words, 
can a person with an attachment to venial sin make an act of 
perfect love of God? Is such a person capable of loving God with 
all his heart and soul and strength? 

While it is true that the minimum degree of grace and charity 
suffices to resist all temptations and to merit eternal salvation, it is 
also true that a person may possess a very high degree of grace 
and yet never leave the state of a beginner in the spiritual life. 
Whether a Christian possesses a high or a minimal degree of 
charity and grace, they are never directly affected by venial sin 


7 Summa theol., Ia IIae, q. 88, a. 1, ad 2um. 
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and for that reason venial sin does not preclude a high degree of 
the perfection of charity. Thus, St. Thomas teaches that venial 
sin was compatible with the eminent perfection of St. John the 
Baptist and the apostles. * Moreover, St. John states: “If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves.” ‘To be exempt from 
all venial sin was the privilege of the Blessed Virgin and the right 
of Christ; for the rest of men it is impossible to avoid all venial 
sin collectively, whatever their degree of charity. Therefore, an 
act of perfect love would seem to be compatible with venial sin 
or the attachment thereto. 

But let us recall once again that the precept of charity states 
that the perfect Christian is to love God with his heart and soul 
and strength. If a man at a given time does love God with all the 
capacity of his love (and this constitutes an act of perfect love for 
him), he could not at the same moment commit a deliberate 
venial sin or retain an attachment to sin, for to love God is to 
hate sin. Therefore, venial sin is an obstacle to an act of perfect 
love of God. In other words, before the act of perfect love can be 
made, the venial sin must be remitted and this can be done in 
several ways, as we shall soon see. We may conclude by saying, 
therefore, that venial sin precludes the act of perfect charity, but 
it is compatible with the habitual perfection of charity. ® 


The fact that venial sins do not affect grace and charity directly 
is not, however, a basis for ignoring or underestimating the harm- 
ful effects of venial sin on the spiritual life of the individual 
Christian. It is true that venial sins are to be found even in the 


8 De Malo, q. 7, a, 7, ad 8um. 


9“The impossibility of removing these impediments does not prevent men from 
being perfect wayfarers. After all, these impediments, although incompatible with 
the perfection of paradise, do not directly oppose the perfection of the wayfarer. 
Not even venial sins offer direct repugnance or contrariety to the higher degrees 
of charity which merit for their possessor the title, perfect. Venial malice or 
culpability, it is true, cannot be consonant with charity after the manner of an 
ingredient entering into its constitution. It is especially impossible to conceive 
of a compromise between venial sin and charity on the plane of action. But an 
actual venial sin can be compatible with habitual charity (and vice versa) in the 
same subject or person; nor does it involve a total disavowal of one’s dedication 
to charitable acts. And from this standpoint venial sin in no way diminishes the 
habitual charity which a person possesses and according to the higher degree of 
which he may be numbered among the perfect. St. Thomas thinks of venial sin 
as a speck of dust lightly cast upon the bosom of charity, marring its outward 
sheen and radiance, but leaving no stain or spot upon its inner grace and splendor.” 
J. C. Osbourn, O.P., The Morality of Imperfections (Westminster, Md.: The 
Carroll Press, 1950), pp. 196 f. 
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lives of the very holy, since no man can avoid all venial sins 
collectively, but surely it would be a mistaken notion of Chris- 
tian holiness to consider venial sins as a necessary element in that 
holiness or even as something to be accepted as unavoidable. Even 
while they fell into venial sins, the saints hated sin of all kinds. 
Indeed, some of the mystics and spiritual writers have written so 
strongly about the harmful effects of venial sin that at first glance 
we may be tempted to think that they have been excessive in their 
language. 


EFFECTS OF VENIAL SIN 


What are the effects of venial sin on the spiritual life? First, 
venial sin lessens the fervor of charity and decreases the soul’s 
generosity in the service of God. Thus, St. Thomas speaks of 
venial sins as a hindrance to charity or a retardation of charity 
because these sins prevent a man’s affection from turning prompt- 
ly to God. 1° There are so many examples of this harmful effect in 
the lives of Christians that one need but examine his own con- 
science to find that an attachment to some venial sin has been the 
reason for dryness and distractions in the practice of prayer, slow- 
ness in responding to the demands of the duties of state in life, 
unwillingness to accept the sufferings and crosses of life, lack of 
delicacy and charity in dealing with others, strong inclinations to 
sensate gratifications, or any number of other manifestations of a 
charity that has grown tepid. 

Secondly, venial sin or the attachment to venial sin deprives 
the soul of many actual graces and inspirations. This may happen 
either because the attachment to created things prevents the soul 
from cooperating with an actual grace (as when excessive love of 
food prevents a soul from mortification in this regard) or because 
it makes the soul indisposed or unworthy for the reception of an 
actual grace (“How oft I would have gathered thee like a hen 
gathers her chicks beneath her wing, but thou wouldst not!”). 
These first two effects are the answer to the question of why so 
many truly devout souls seem to reach a certain point in spiritual 
growth and then progress no further. “4 They are bound to the 
things of earth by a silken thread. 


10 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 87, a. 1. 


11 St. John of the Cross treats of these two effects of venial sin in Book I of 
his Ascent of Mount Carmel. 
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Thirdly, venial sin makes the practice of the virtues increas- 
ingly difficult. Habits are acquired through the repetition of acts 
and they must be preserved through use. And although the super- 
natural habits are infused, of what value are they in the line of 
action if a Christian has not cultivated the acquired natural vir- 
tues? But habits are destroyed by the repetition of contrary acts 
and little by little those contrary acts can supplant the former 
habit. It is in this way that venial sins undermine the entire 
structure of the spiritual life if they are not checked. Therefore, 
one should not lightly dismiss venial sins because they are so 
small, but should be concerned because they are so numerous. 

The fourth effect follows logically from the one preceding, for 
if the repetition of venial sins renders the practice of virtue dif- 
ficult and disposes for the acquisition of the opposite vice, then 
it is evident that venial sin gradually disposes for mortal sin. The 
individual becomes increasingly attached to some created thing, 
the fervor of charity is lessened, a habit of sinning is slowly 
cultivated, and the day may come at last when the individual 
| makes the tragic leap from venial sin to mortal sin. The spiritual 
structure which had been undermined over a period of time sud- 
denly collapses and falls to earth. 

Fortunately, venial sins, as the very name designates, are read- 
ily pardoned. It should be remembered, however, that a man in 
the state of mortal sin can do nothing to rid himself of venial 
sins, short of the reception of absolution in a worthy confession 
or by an act of perfect contrition, coupled with the intention of 
receiving the sacrament. ” But what is the situation in regard to 
the person in the state of grace? The just man can obtain remis- 
sion of his venial sins by contrition, attrition, reception of the 
sacraments such as penance, baptism, extreme unction, and the 
Eucharist, and also by the use of certain sacramentals. % 


UTILITY OF FREQUENT CONFESSION 


But if venial sins are so easily remitted, what is the utility of 
frequent confession for those who have only venial sins to confess? 
Indeed, is it not possible that many such persons are already for- 


12 Cf. Denzinger, n. 898 (English translation published by B. Herder, St. Louis). 


_ 18 Cf. Denzinger, n. 1539. Not all of these means have the same efficacy, but it 
is certain that venial sins can be remitted outside the sacrament of penance. 
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given their venial sins before they enter the confessional, because 
of a fervent reception of the Eucharist or for some other reason? 
Then is not the absolution in the confessional pointless and in- 
effective? 

The fact of the matter is that Canon Law urges that persons 
who are presumed normally to make confession of only venial sins 
(priests and religious) approach the sacrament of confession each 
week. Moreover, the Church has declared that confessions of de- 
votion (as this type of confession is called) are not to be discour- 
aged. ** From a theological point of view it must be stated that 
the sacrament of penance is not directed solely to the remission of 
sin but that it also has preservative and healing powers. The sacra- 
ment thus looks to the past in remitting sins, it looks to the 
present in the healing of the wounds of sin, and it looks to the 
future in offering the graces needed in’view of subsequent 
temptations. 

From all that has been said, it should be evident that venial 
sin is truly an impediment to the attainment of Christian per- 
fection. He who has sin or an attachment to sin cannot say that 
he loves God with all his heart and soul and strength. He does 
not love God with all his love, but only with part, albeit that part 
may be the major part. But God is a jealous God and He demands 
all our love: “My child, give Me thy heart.’ And yet, even God 
will not force our love; it must be, as the very nature of love re- 
quires, a free gift. And only he can make that gift totally who 
has detached himself from self and all created things so that his 
heart takes wings like a dove and flies to God. 


14 Cf. Denzinger, 1539. 
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The Garden of Contemplation 


Sister Mary Jordan, O.P. 


_ lives of contemplative monks and nuns might seem to be 

lived out in some sort of garden; for enclosure is the condi- 
tion, more or less rigorously enforced, under which everyone must 
live who follows our Lord into one or other of the old families of 
the Church. And it appears strange that those who would fly 
highest are most straitly caged. For the walled garden symbolizes, 
to most of us, our least adventurous aspirations. It is the sheltered 
| refuge after work is done, the sun-trap, the tamed, obedient, re- 
warding patch of earth, the haven of refreshment whose walls 
arrest the encroaching wilderness outside. Daring spirits may visit 
a garden, but they will scarcely endure to be imprisoned forever 
} within its narrow boundary. 

There are degrees of constraint, it. is true. Some monasteries are 
built beside the sea. A garden fringed with sand and lapped by 
waves commands the widest of natural horizons and a sense of 
spaciousness denied to those inland cloisters where a few minutes 
walking in any direction summons up the encircling wall. As cost- 
ly as this is the price of solemn vows. And if some religious are 
lulled asleep year in, year out, to the rhythm of breakers on the 
beach, they must be few in comparison with those whose convents 
are planted in the heart of a city and whose dreams are permeated 
with the restless, unrhythmical, unpredictable roar of industrial 
life. 

Neither is equality of the sexes observed. Unlike the monks of 
various orders who invade their respective neighborhoods for 
walks on Thursday afternoons, the nuns remain immured. Neces- 
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sity alone can call them out. Necessity, certainly, is given a wider 
interpretation today than formerly, and leave is granted for less 
spectacular occasions than fire, flood, and perils of war. Never- 
theless, such excursions remain the exception to the rule of 
unbroken confinement. 


Are nuns then so precious that they must be kept always under 
lock and key in the strong box? They are scarcely more precious 
than the priests for whom they pray. Is it part of the wisdom of 
the Church, whose memory goes back to the English nuns, long 
before the coming of the conqueror, who proved their devotion to 
the Holy See by tireless journeyings to Rome, and who disgraced 
themselves so often and so much that pilgrimages fell into disre- 
pute? In short, are religious women really so unreliable that they 
require the restraint of the grille? Evidently not. The families of 
unenclosed nuns that have flourished in the Church since the 
Reformation demonstrate the opposite. What then? Is confine. 
ment somehow conducive to contemplation, and are small gar- 
dens necessarily to be linked with the notion of the interior life? 
What is the reason for their existence? 


THE SpiriT OF ADVENTURE 


So embedded into our heritage that their naturalization has 
been forgotten, gardens haunt the sleep of homesick Englishmen 
abroad. It was not always so. The walled garden crept into our 
poetry probably by way of Provence and the East, and the im- 
agery of the Canticle of Canticles, alien as it is to the spirit of 
the North, was assimilated comparatively late. Not every Briton 
with a propensity towards contemplation cared to cultivate it 
within the hortus conclusus of the Canticle. And likewise many a 
postulant today, standing chilled on the threshold of some en- 
closure, well-maintained and fast sealed by Canon Law, recalls 
regretfully the monastic vagrancy of the Dark Ages. The magic 
names of Iona and Lindisfarne arouse a nostalgia, a confidence 
and recognition unaccorded to the less attractive titles of Carmel 
and La Grande Trappe. 


“We are not told,” says St. Jerome, “go to the East and seek out 
charity, sail to the West and light upon love. It is unto the interior 
of our hearts that we are ordered to betake ourselves.”’ But saints 
on this edge of the western world have often felt the wanderlust. 
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Brendan the Navigator searching for “Hy Brasail” in uncharted 
seas represents something at the roots of the northern mind. 


But stability is not the only condition of religious life that is 
repugnant to an adventuresome Christian. Method, regularity, 
forethought, all that is implied in the word organization, run 
clean counter to a gypsy inclination. Method, indeed, of some 
sort is approved, but it is an unmethodical method born of in- 
tuitive sympathy, a correspondence with nature rather than a 
campaign of domination over her. A nomad masters the elements 
by riding easy to unpredictable winds. The essence of a joyous 
life consists in the absence of plan. “Sir Launcelot,” says the ever 
wonderful Malory, “rode endlong and overthwart in a wild forest 
and held no path but as wild adventure led him.” There can be 
little room surely for such knights within the religious orders of 
the Church. He “held no path but as wild adventure led him.” 
The conventual day, punctuated with inexorable bells, would 
make short work of such as he. 


And so it seems that the quest for contemplation, (which is not 
unlike the quest of the Sangreal) attracts those of a chivalrous 
but wayward cast of soul, while the Church, by her hedge of pre- 


scription, effectively debars them from pursuing it. Not that 
' contemplation is the preserve of cloistered folk; many a saint has 
reached union with God outside the disciplined monastic paths. 
But tradition has pointed out certain ancient highways and in- 
timated that the quest will be achieved by those who walk in them. 


Per tuas semitas 
Duc nos quo tendimus 
Ad lucem quam inhabitas. * 


This is the prayer of every follower of Christ. Yet the official seal 
of the Church is not set upon the random roads of the laity, and 
since incompatibility of temperament precludes the gypsy half of 
mankind from making even a trial run inside a monastery, the 
question arises whether those well worn paths should not be 
widened to admit the gypsy galahads. 


1“Lead us by Thy paths whither we take our way, to the light wherein Thou 
dost dwell.” Sacris solemniis by St. Thomas Aquinas. Translation is taken from 
The Hymns of the Dominican Missal and Breviary by Aquinas Byrnes, O.P. (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1943), p. 175. 
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THE ADVENTURE WITHIN 


So run the arguments of the unwise. And indeed from outside 
the gates they seem plausible enough. Vocations, however, spring 
up in unlikely soil, and once the imperative call has sounded ob- 
jections dwindle into irrelevance. There are people to be met with 
who say, “I would have become a monk if I had been born in the 
twelfth century, and could have entered one of those Cistercian 
monasteries where you walked for a day without meeting a soul”; 
or “I would become a nun at once only I could never stand the 
enclosure,” (or the headgear, or Reverend Mother’s feast). 

These people have misunderstood the nature of the quest for 
God. Vocations are given, as it were, under sealed orders. We set 
our course as we are told; we undertake the commission without 
knowing what it will involve. And if we suspect what lies ahead 
we do not suddenly resign from the service. When God has said, 
“Along this channel you will find Me,” we shall hardly say that 
it is unnavigable. “Ah, you that’s young!” said Silver to Jim Haw- 
kins. “You and I might have done a power of good together.” 
The villainous mariner well understood that the corruption of 
the best is the worst. ‘There have been many promising pirates in 
the history of monasticism, many disorderly and rebellious men 
who have been lured by God into captivity. 

Strangely enough the gypsies and knight errants will ride more 
readily into lifelong confinement than will the more domesticat- 
ed, law-abiding creatures of habit, who, naturally speaking, 
should have little dislike of conventual routine. Why is this? Be 
cause even if Camelot has vanished from the world, the ideas and 
ideals that it symbolizes are alive and alight in those deceptively 
tamelooking ecclesiastical gardens. Personal loyalty, personal 
fealty, a living obedience to a Lord who has absolute rights of 
life and death over his subjects, these are the things that lie at the 
heart of religious life. 

It was perhaps less difficult in this respect for the barbarians 
of the Dark Ages to make an unconditional surrender of theit 
lives to Christ than it is for their descendants who live in clean 
red houses and give impersonal obedience to impersonal civic 
laws. The exiled Englishman of Saxon days woke up in tears to 
find himself on a bleak and frozen sea. He wept, as The Wanderer 
reveals, not for his wife and children, still less for a trim, green 
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landscape, but for his master, his wine-lord, and for the joys of 
hall—that is, for the fellowship of those who ate and drank on the 
same benches and clasped the knees of the same chieftain. For- 
mal failures in obedience, one supposes, are rarely found in mon- 
asteries, but failure in the spirit of obedience is today a less 
uncommon thing, and can usually be traced to failure of under- 
standing; understanding, that is, of the essentially personal char- 
acter of religious profession. ‘Those who obey the law rather than 
a person according to the law, will develop an inflexible and 
sterile attitude of mind, alien to the adventurers. ‘There is, more- 
over, a certain docility native to vagabond warriors. ‘To hold no 
path but as wild adventure leads them suggests a suppleness of 
reaction, an unrutted temper of thought, that facilitates respon- 
siveness to the touches of Providence. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


The ability to grasp the ideal of community is scarcely less 
important. Community is a word with institutional overtones, and 
perhaps fellowship comes nearer the mark. When Sir Launcelot 
was forced into war against Sir Gawaine and his brethren, King 
Arthur broke out into his great lament. “And therefore,” said the 
king, ‘““Wit you well, my heart was never so heavy as it is now, 
and much more am I sorrier for my good knights’ loss than for 
the loss of my fair queen; for queens I might have enow, but 
such a fellowship of good knights shall never be together in no 
company.” Even when the Arthurian legend had become satur- 
ated in the atmosphere of courtly love, the older, more primitive 
ideal retained its strength. ‘““For queens I might have enow,” said 
King Arthur. This was no tragedy of blighted love. Even as far as 
Launcelot was concerned, it ended well enough. “Truly,” said 
the Bishop, ‘I saw the angels heave up Sir Launcelot unto heav- 
en.” The tragedy, as Guinever puts it to her lover, is that “through 
thee and me is the flower of kings and knights destroyed.” 

The unique bond between overlord and vassal, and the sense of 
community among those who shared the same allegiance, have 
been displayed not only among the early Germanic tribes but in 
every country where the clan spirit has kept a spark of life. The 
Highlanders who fought in the “ ‘Forty-five’ were, no doubt, less 
amenable to discipline than were the English soldiers who defeat- 
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ed them, and certainly, by accepted standards, less civilized. But 
they had an innate nobility of mind equal to that of the heroes of 
antiquity. “If the Saxon gentlemen are laughing,” said Evan Dhu, 
who had offered to die in place of his chief, ‘“‘because a poor man, 
such as me, thinks my life, or the life of six of my degree, is worth 
that of Vich Ian Vohr, it’s like enough they may be very right; 
but if they laugh because they think I would not keep my word, 
and come back to redeem him, I can tell them they ken neither 
the heart of a Hielandman, nor the honor of a gentleman.” 

Scott has immortalized the spirit of his countrymen who, along 
with a formidable growth of pride and ferocity, exercised some 
of the natural virtues in the highest degree, and quite as a mat- 
ter of course. The temper of monks is, or should be, the same— 
that is, the temper of martyrs, “who for love of Him have shed 
their blood.” 

Natural actions, of course, do not of necessity develop into 
supernatural ones and may be devoid of merit. But some natural 
dispositions offer a better foundation than others for grace to 
build upon. The contemplative life, which is, in fact, the com- 
plete Christian life, utilizes to the full every human aptitude for 


what is highest and best, and satisfies the most soaring aspirations, 
as, in the nature of things, every other life must fail to do. We 
were all born in order to become, sooner or later, pure contem- 
platives; and no ideal, in the long run, points in any other direc- 
tion. The most natural ideal, then, will turn a man’s face heaven- 
ward. For our ideals are the measure of our capacity for desire, 


“cc 


and . insofar as the soul will have desired,” says St. Bernard, 
“so will it be rewarded.” 


THE GARDEN OF GREAT LOVES 


And so we come back to the garden. Loyalty, honor, fellowship, 
ambition even, far from turning aside at the gate, are called, or 
indeed compelled, to come in. The smallness of the garden is not 
a condition calling for smallness of soul. For this is a heroic en- 
terprise, and, when all is said and done, the size of the enclosure 
is a detail. The great lovers, the great adventurers, will hasten 
into it, because the pursuit of contemplation is the supreme love 
affair, the supreme adventure. We ought to consider enclosure, 
perhaps, as that narrow gate leading on to eternal life. Narrow 
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it certainly is; narrow enough, at times, to take our breath away. 
But when, like Alice, we have learnt how to shrink, we shall be 
made free of a royal rose garden. There we shall find a country 
of hard objectivity and infinite extent. The world of appearances 
may collapse like a deck of cards; the world of this interior king- 
dom is the world of enduring substances. 

It is true that enclosure, on a natural level, can administer to 
a condition of nervous strain. Discretion is called for in working 
out the details of a life for which the garden is the necessary 
arena. And no doubt, ideally speaking (other things being 
equal), large enclosures are better than small ones. However, in 
any given instance, confinement embraced wholeheartedly under 
the influence of a divine call will have an incalculably beneficial 
effect on a contemplative soul, since it produces two conditions 
most necessary for growth in contemplation—humility, and the 
spirit of recollection. 

Pride can vitiate the natural foundations of grace, and it is 
possible to serve and to seek God from a motive of self-glorifica- 
tion. Yet nothing pricks the bubble of self-esteem more surely 
than the recognition, born of repeated experience, that we are 
at the mercy of trifles. And this is the usual effect of confinement, 
that small things loom disproportionately large. It is a form of 
humiliation scarcely anticipated by newcomers to an enclosed 
novitiate. They enter expecting to find austerities of various kinds, 
and a superior who will perhaps make it his business to discover 
the chinks in their armor by laying elaborate snares for them, 
and by accusing them of faults they have not committed. They 
know beforehand how to parry such thrusts. Hagiography has 
taught them that they are to shoulder responsibility for broken 
soap dishes, and to plant dry sticks in bland, unruffled silence. 
And for the first few weeks, or even the first few months, they 
may succeed tolerably; enclosure is not felt all at once. But as 
the screw tightens, emotional disturbances arise out of all pro- 
portion to the trivial matters that set them off. The superior, far 
from going out of his way to trip up his charges, will find them 
stumbling over obstacles he is unable to see himself without a 
magnifying glass. But he will be less astonished at this liberal 
display of human weakness than the novices themselves. “This 
is so unlike me!” a placid creature will exclaim, his teeth chat- 
tering with self-anger. “I, who have always been so _ coura- 
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geous. .. .”” says another, whose knees are knocking with fright. 
Adjustment comes gradually; not indeed by mere tenacity or 
strength of will, but by the power of grace; and with it comes 
the conviction which is the ground of contemplation, that of our- 
selves we can do nothing. 

The second condition, the spirit of prayer, is a less tangible but 
unmistakable effect of enclosure. ‘The whole aggressive parapher- 
nalia, the grilles, the walls, the spikes and so on, are directed to 
that end. By positively shutting out the world, by preventing its 
traffic from so much as passing through, these material barriers 
somehow succeed in isolating an ether of prayer. To those who 
object that a symbolic barrier would be sufficient to achieve the 
same result, one can only say that in practice there is a quality 
in the atmosphere of enclosed houses that is rarely found else- 
where. However, the value of the grille, where nuns are con- 
cerned, is less easy to assess. Bearing in mind that monks are 
able to preserve the climate of recollection without the assist- 
ance of iron bars, one cannot declare out of hand that grilles are 
necessary. Nevertheless, allowing for the manifest difference in 
feminine psychology, one can say that for enclosed women a 


grille has a settling influence, to put it mildly. At any rate the 
problem resolves itself into a question of obedience to a disci- 
plinary measure that is, in practice, extraordinarily fruitful. 


THE VISION OF THE GARDEN 


In short the gardens of contemplative houses are not to be 
compared with other gardens we have known, nor should we be 
alarmed by false apprehensions concerning them—and this even 
from a purely natural standpoint. There are no sacrifices for 
which enclosed life does not offer corresponding compensations, 
and those connected with the freedom of the country side are 
immediate and unexpected. The surrounding landscape takes on 
a charmed appearance, almost as if we saw it in the mirror of the 
Lady of Shallott. Only, unlike her, we have no wish to: break the 
spell, because it appears less as a shadow world than as a world 
rich in symbols. The range of hills we can never cross, the sea 
which is always out of sight, acquire that elusive yet heart-pierc- 
ing air of reality that brings to mind Lyonnais or windy Ilium, 

And then there is the sky. People tend to forget that religious 
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imprisonment is a three-sided affair. The inmates of a convent 
are boxed up, but the box is without a lid. We can never com- 
plain of claustrophobia when overhead are the still unvisited 
stars. And on those clear nights when they shine out all together, 
they can instill a sense of proportion beyond the powers of other 
natural things. The walls then shrink to mere fences; we could 
bestride them like giants. To travel around this tiny earth ap- 
pears as the occupation of insects. The great exploration, on every 
level, lies upwards. 

But finally, we must remember that the spirit of prayer pre- 
supposes the spirit of charity, and without it the religious garden 
may well become a wilderness. 

Moses told the Israelites that they would prosper in the prom- 
ised land only insofar as they kept the great commandment of 
love. For they were to depend entirely on Providence for irriga- 
tion. The words of Deuteronomy afford the classic description of 
the contemplative life: 

For the land which thou goest to possess is not like the land of 
Egypt from whence thou camest out, where, when the seed is 
sown, waters are brought in to water it after the manner of gar- 
dens. But it is a land of hills and plains, expecting rain from 
heaven. And the Lord thy God doth always visit it, and his eyes 
are on it from the beginning of the year to the end thereof. ? 


2 Deut. 11:10-12. 





Christ's Sacerdotal Prayer’ 


Athanasius van Noenen, O.P. 


ey THIS last outpouring of the soul of the Son of God in 

prayer to His Father the uncreated silence of the Trinity has 
become voice in the valleys and mountains of the created world. 
The voiceless Word has become word of flesh on the lips of the 
Son of the Father. Truth has become audible in a dialogue of 
love between the Father and the Son. 

It is for Jesus the last evening of His life on earth. As yet He 
has not left the Upper Room for the shadows of Gethsemani. 
Standing in the light of the rising stars and the paschal moon His 
Apostles watch Him as He lifts His eyes to heaven and begins to 
pray: “Father, the hour is come, glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son 
may glorify Thee. As Thou hast given Him power over all flesh, 
that He may give eternal life to all whom Thou hast given Him.” ? 

The Son, the Word made flesh, became our Healer, our Com- 
forter, our Light, our Medicine, — here He becomes our Prayer. 
The first word we catch is Father. Six times this word of warmth 
and sheltering comes from His lips. We behold the “Our Father” 
which He had taught us, as it were, in action. The glory of the 
Son consists in the glorification of the Father and His will through 
the Son’s humiliation and death. 

Why was the world created? The answer is easy and evident. A 
person who makes something makes it for his good pleasure. The 
person of the Father created the world in His Word—“all things 
were made by Him” *—and in this Word it returns to the per- 
fection of His good pleasure. The hour of the great return has 
now come. Out of the chaos caused by man’s pride, the Son is 


1 John, chap. 17. 2 Ibid., v. 1 f. 3 Tbid., 1:3. 
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about to bring all things together in the humility of His blood 
and sacrifice on Calvary. What was lost, will return to the heart 
of the Father in the heart of the High Priest which has become 
the altar of the universe. 

It is evident, then, that the only matter of importance in this 
world is the knowledge of God: 

“Now this is eternal life: That they may know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” * 

But that knowledge of God to which our love urges us cannot 
come to rest in a merely external, superficial, and emotional at- 
tachment; it craves for a lasting and intimate possession. We want 
to know God, as it were, from within; and we can know God 
from within only in the Son in whom we recognize God as our 
Father. A father loves his child eternally. In the Son, then, as 
children of our Father, we reach out of the mists of mortality to 
the light of life that knows no falling shadows. 

“I have glorified Thee on the earth; I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest Me to do: And now glorify Thou Me, O 
Father.” § 

We cannot come to the Father and to Him who is “the way” 
to the Father, unless we fulfill our vocation in this world. The 
Father has called us to accomplish the task in this world which He 
has allotted to us. This alone is true religion and true devotion: 
“Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven: but he that doth the will of my Father. .. .” ® 
As the only-begotten Son of the Father was sent into this world to 
honor the Father by “the work’ He was to fulfill on earth, so 
each of His adopted sons can only return to the peace of the 
Father’s bosom, after having done what he was supposed to do 
on earth in labor, sweat, and blood, placed in any position or 
field of activity. In this consists the secret of our sanctification. 

We do not, however, have to be successful in the work which 
God has placed on our shoulders. Guardini points out that even 
the Lord’s work ended in failure: “He came into His own, and 
His own received Him not.’* What is necessary is obedience to 
the will of God. Christ accomplished His task simply by doing 
what the Father wanted Him to do, no matter what the outcome. 
In the dominion of the world failure may lead to despair, be- 


4 Ibid., 17:3. 5 Ibid., v. +f. 6 Matt. 7:21. 7 John 1:11. 
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cause it hurts the pride of ambition; in the kingdom of God fail- 
ure may reveal the triumph of true obedience. 

A saint, therefore, is a realist, one who sees the world as it is, 
and confidently and joyfully accepts the task he is allotted, no 
matter whether he appears to be successful or not. It is this atti- 
tude which gives him a liberty of spirit and a tranquillity of heart 
which nothing can disturb, be it an atomic war, persecution, or 
martyrdom. He simply says with St. Paul: ‘““We are the Lord’s.” ® 
He is not, like the modern pagan, lost and alone with his fears in 
the ocean of an existence where there is no island, nor anchor, 
nor the guiding light of the stars. He lives always within the reach 
of the voice which directs him through the night; and that voice 
is the voice of a Father to his son. As son he must give account 
to his Father—that is his only worry; yet, his consolation too, 
because, if there were no account to give, there would be no 
meaning to life or to the world either. 

“I have manifested Thy name to the men whom Thou hast 
given Me out of the world... . Now they have known, that all 
things which Thou hast given Me, are from Thee.” ® 

The great revelation which the Son came to bring to this world 
is the name of the Father. Everything in the Son we see in re- 
lationship to His Father: His divinity, His mission to the world, 
His doctrine, His virtues, His miracles. All that is worthwhile in 
us, too, is from the Father through His Son. “What hast thou 
that thou hast not received? and if thou hast received, why dost 
thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” 1° Faith is a tremen- 
dous gift; for in its light we recognize our proud relationship to 
the Father in the Son and in His Holy Spirit. 

“I pray for them: I pray not for the world, but for them whom 
Thou hast given Me: because they are Thine.” 4 

What does our Lord mean by “the world” here? The world is 
that mass of mankind which has no Father in heaven, because it 
refuses to recognize the Son on earth. It is not really a society, nor 
a family, for it has no father and no son—and no mother. It, 
therefore, has no home. It is the protesting part of mankind 
which is “cut off from the fold,’’ because, rather than turning 
toward “‘the Way,” it walks the path of its own choosing, finding 
hell rather than the hearth of love. 


8 Rom. 14:8. 9 John 17:6-8. 10T Cor. 4:7. 11 John 17:9f. 
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We shudder as we realize that there is a part of mankind which 
the Father has not given to the Son, which is “lost’’ and per- 
petually excluded from the prayer of the Son. Who are those 
who belong to “the world”? Are they those who are outside the 
Church? The enemies of God and the Church as we know them 
in history? The Masons? The Communists? Those who are re- 
garded as public sinners? The separation has not yet been made. 
It is only at the end of time that “the Son of man shall send his 
angels” to “gather out of his kingdom all scandals.” * 


We must not judge any man; we must leave him to God who 
alone knows a man’s heart. As for ourselves, we must throw our- 
selves into the arms of divine mercy and pray that we may not 
be excluded from the prayer of Him “who will have all men to 
be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” % 


Before leaving the world the Son prays to His Father for those 
whom the Father had given Him and whom He has kept in His 
Father’s name—-His Apostles. This prayer of the Master for His 
Apostles is not only an example which teaches priests and pastors 
to pray for the souls given to their care; it indirectly includes the 
prayer of all shepherds of souls. The prayer of the High Priest 
swells to a mighty voice of supplication, as to it are united the 
prayers of the fathers of families for their wives and children and 
for all who belong to their household. In it we hear the tender 
entreaties of wives and mothers for their husbands and children. 
We hear the anxious voices of worried leaders of nations for their 
people. Lastly, we listen to Mother Church, as she pleads for her 
children and implores for them the grace to live and to labor not 
only for their own ambitions, but, as sons of God, for the com- 
mon welfare of the family of God and God’s glory. 

“Holy Father, keep them in Thy name whom Thou hast given 
Me, that they may be one, as We also are.” 14 

The same voice which thus spoke to the Father, once had said 
to men: ‘He that gathereth not with Me, scattereth.” Only the 
Christ, the anointed of the Father, is and can be the means of 
unity, the point in whom all things meet, the origin and the 
purpose of the world, its sunrise and its sunset. He is the prin- 
ciple of unity. Without the Son of the Father there is no sonship 


12 Matt. 13:40. 13] Tim. 2:4. 14 John 17:11. 15 Matt. 12:30. 
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and no brotherhood; no human family, nothing but “exterior 
darkness.” 

The members of the mystical Christ continue the prayer of 
Christ for unity in the very love which binds the Father to the 
Son and the Son to the Father—the Holy Ghost. In that love 
they are like the first Christians, ‘““one heart and one soul,” re- 
flecting “in the world” the glory and the joy of the One in Three. 

“I have given them Thy word, and the world hath hated them, 
because they are not of the world; as I also am not of the world.” 

The Church which clings tenaciously to the observance of the 
word of God and the ethics of the gospel in its integrity as Christ 
has transmitted it to us from His Father through His Apostles, 
is and always will be the point of attack on the part of “‘the world.” 
‘“‘No man can serve two masters. For either he will hate the one, 
and love the other: or he will sustain the one, and despise the 
other.” 17 Those who are anxious to please God, cannot possibly 
be the friends of those who love the world. On the other hand, 
those who are anxious to please “the world,” should search their 
conscience to find out whether they are still God’s friends and 
allies. If the Church should be called an enemy of humanity, that 
is nothing new; she was called that in her first days by the ancient 
pagans. The Church is not an enemy of man, but she hates the 
errors of men that ruin mankind. The fourteenth verse in the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel epitomizes the entire 
history of “the world” in its fight against the Church, beginning 
with the Apostles. The most striking proof, therefore, of the 
truth and the divinity of the Church is the fact that it is a per- 
secuted church—the Church of the martyrs, the Church of blood. 
The Church was from the days of the Apostles and always shall 
be a wandering church and its members are strangers and pil- 
grims, who are exiled from the world—from those who always 
try and try again to build in vain “an abiding city” here below, 
a paradise on earth. The Church will always have to go in hiding, 
because the life of her members is “hid with Christ in God.” 

“I pray not that Thou shouldst take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldst keep them from evil.” 18 

Although spiritually separated from the world, the apostle must 
remain in the world. He has a job to do. He must liberate those 


16 John 17:14. 17 Matt. 6:24. 18 John 17:15. 
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who live under the influence of the spirit of the world and are 
attracted by its promises. He must always realize that it would 
be a fatal kind of escapism, suggested by the devil, to be satisfied 
with simply being an ordinary Christian, who does the external 
works of piety without entering into the battle for souls. ‘The 
Christian cannot reduce himself to the existence of a church 
mouse; he must leave the walls of the Church behind to live in 
the world without ever becoming part of the world. ‘““They are 
not of the world, as I also am not of the world.” ” 

Every Christian should experience the struggle that took place 
in the great soul of Paul of Tarsus who wrote to his flock: “I am 
straitened between two.” 7° On the one hand he wished to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ; on the other, thinking of his 
flock, he felt the necessity of remaining with them in the flesh. 
In a sense, we may say, the Christian must live dangerously; he 
must suffer the bombardments of the world’s temptations, all the 
while constantly watching and praying that he may not fall into 
temptation, or become infected and corrupted by the world. In 
his spiritual warfare he ought never to forget that he is in the 
hands of the Father and that Christ once prayed for him to the 
Father: “Those whom thou gavest Me have I kept; and none of 
them is lost. . . .” 74 Nor ought he ever fail to realize that he is 
never alone; but that in Christ’s mystical body his brothers pray 
for him without ceasing. With this in mind and memory he will 
go forth, choosing for his battle device the fighting Apostle’s 
words: ‘““He who hath begun a good work in you, will perfect it 
unto the day of Jesus Christ.” * - 

“And for them do I sanctify Myself, that they also may be sanc- 
tified in truth.” 

The Son sanctified Himself in so far as He, vested with our 
human nature, offered Himself as Victim for our sins to His 
Father. Thereby He removed the obstacle that separated us from 
God: sin. After Calvary we have free access to the Father to be 
united to Him in the sanctifying and reforming power of the 
Holy Spirit and to be shaped after the image of the Father. In 
this sense, He ‘‘who was delivered up for our sins, and rose again 
for our justification,” ** prays to His Father to “sanctify” the 
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Apostles and, after them us, “in truth,” that is, in Him whose 
word is truth. 

We, on the other hand, as intellectual human beings gifted 
with knowledge and free will, must do our own part and corre- 
spond with His grace which comes to us through the sacraments. 
Should we fail to do so, Christ’s prayer for us might not be ap- 
plied to us. We ought, then, to “put off the old man” within us 
who lives according to the spirit of the world, and to “‘put on the 
new man,” who according to God, is created in justice and holi- 
ness of truth. 

“And not for them only do I pray, but for them also who 
through their word shall believe in Me.” * 

The divine High Priest includes in His prayer not only His 
Apostles who then were with Him; at this point His prayer reach- 
es out expressly to those who by the word.of the Apostles were 
to come to the light of faith. The preaching of the Apostles and 
their successors through uninterrupted tradition flows in its full 
integrity to all the world. The faith of the coming centuries will 
thus be apostolic, “built upon the foundation of the apostles... 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief cornerstone.” 7° The Church, 
being apostolic, will at the same time bear the marks of unity, 
holiness, and world-wideness. It will be recognized as the Church 
founded by Christ, who said to His Father: “As thou hast sent 
Me into the world, I also have sent them into the world.” ** 

And the glory which Thou hast given Me, I have given to them; 
that they may be one, as We also are one: I in them, and Thou in 
Me; that they may be made perfect in one.” *8 

Since Christ is the Son of the Father, He is able to communi- 
cate to us the glory of His Father, so that “we might receive the 
adoption of sons,” * and “be made partakers of the divine na- 
ture.” °° So intimately are we united to Christ and His Father, 
that Christ Himself called us by the most beautiful name of 
brother. “Go to my brethren, and say to them: I ascend to my 
Father and to your Father.” * The life of union with God by 
grace begins at baptism and is perfected by the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist, where we receive the body and blood of Christ, 
so that we become in the words of the Fathers of the Church, 
“one body with Him.” 





25 John 17:20f. 6 Eph. 2:20. 27 John 17:18. 28 Ibid., v. 23. 
29 Gal. 4:5. 30JI Pet. 1:4. 31 John 20:17. 
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One body with Christ, we are also one body with those who 
are united to Christ in the same manner: “For we, being many, 
are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread.” * 

“And the world may know that Thou hast sent Me, and hast 
loved them, as Thou hast also loved Me.” * 

Nothing gives more evidence to the truth of the gospel, than 
the charity which unites the faithful. God is not a God of dis- 
sension, but of peace: “‘By this shall all men know that you are 
My disciples, if you have love one for another.” * United in the 
unity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, we guard the 
flame of charity in a world torn by the coldness of egotism. 

This unity finds its consummation in heaven, when Christ, 
after the Resurrection, gathers all in the life of immortality. 
Therefore, the High Priest continues His prayer with words 
which vibrate with the power of His plenipotentiary rights as 
Son: 

“Father, I will that where I am, they also whom Thou hast given 
Me may be with Me; that they may see My glory which Thou 
hast given Me, because Thou hast loved Me before the creation 
of the world.” * 

“The world,” on the other hand, cannot be, where the Son 
and the Father are, because it has decided to love the darkness 
more than the light. For that reason the Father in His justice 
refuses them the gift of faith: “Just Father, the world hath not 
known Thee. ..."™ 

The Son knows the Father, and has made Him known through 
His preaching and His example to His Apostles who know that 
He was sent by the Father. He has made His Father’s name known 
to them and He will make it better known to them after His 
ascension, sending them from heaven the Holy Spirit of love in 
whom they are to teach all men: 

“And I have made known Thy name to them, and will make it 
known; that the love wherewith Thou hast loved me, may be in 
them, and I in them.” 7 

In this prayer we meet the Son of God before His Father; but, 
since the Son of God is also the Son of man, we behold—our- 
selves—in the presence of the person of God. For that reason it 





82T Cor. 10:17. 33 John 17:23. 34 Tbid., 13:35. 
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is not surprising that we find in Christ’s prayer a swmma, not on- 
ly of “the deep things of God,” but also of the unspeakable de- 
sires of the human heart which man himself would hardly dare 
express. Indeed, in the priestly prayer of Christ “deep calleth on 
deep.” *8 


38 Ps, 41:8. 





The Love of Friendship 


Robert F. Lechner, C.PP.S. 


A growth and perfection depend on a communication and 
exchange between us and the world outside. |All authentic 
human activity is a kind of dialogue, \a dialogue which may begin 
in a most lowly fashion but will always end with a spiritual mean- 
ing. There is the dialogue with the material world. It begins on 
the level of sense experience and ends in poetry and a contem- 
plation of the beauties of nature, a dialogue of our mind with the 
inward realities of things. Or it might begin on the lowly level of 
problem solving and syllogisms and end in the intellectual heav- 
ens, in the world of wisdom where we contemplate the meaning 
of the whole universe as expressing the creative activity of God. 
\There is the dialogue with another person, a special kind of com- 
munication. The most perfect expression of this dialogue is the - 
exchange of love which we call friendship, dialogue of mutual 
giving, on a spiritual level, between two free persons. Since we 
respond to a thing according to its value, when we are confronted 
with a spiritual being, the only response worthy of that person is 
a total response, a total giving. This is friendship.) It is this we 
propose to consider in the light of the thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The importance of this consideration is heightened by 
the fact that we may have a divine Person, God Himself, as the 
object of our dialogue of love. By His own generosity God has 
raised us from the level of fear to share in the intimacy of His 
own life where our dialogue of prayer and adoration and worship 
becomes a communication between friends. 
Since we have two means at our disposal for communicating 
with the world, the dialogue with things and persons outside of 
us is carried on in a double fashion. These two means are know- 
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ing and loving. Each begins with seeking and possessing things, 
each in turn perfects itself by a kind of submission and self-giving. 
Knowledge is first an inward movement, in which we take pos- 
session of the world, it is an assimilation into our mind of the 
essence of things. This is but the beginning. The term of human 
knowledge is judgment, whose veracity depends on the world out- 
side of us. We must submit our judgments to external norms. 
Knowledge demands humility on our part if we are to attain ob- 
jective truth. The intellectual dialogue, then, consists in the sub- 
mission of external reality to the mind and the submission of the 
mind to reality. 


THE DIALOGUE OF THE WILL 


(Our will also carries on a dialogue with the world outside of 
us. Once the dialogue of truth in the intellect is over, the world 
is presented to us as good. /What we know becomes desirable. How 
familiar we are with the experience of going out toward things, 
of taking hold of them and making them our own, or filling up 
our emptiness with the good things of the world around us.\ Ideas 
alone do not satisfy. We want to possess the real world. This 
search for possession is the work of the will. When these objects 
of our will reach a certain level of perfection our outlook changes. 
We no longer think of a good simply as capable of fulfilling our 
needs, but we think of its worth, a worth which begets not only 
admiration but an offering of oneself. How humble we feel be- 
fore the beauty of a symphony; how easily we kneel before a 
small child or at our mother’s chair. Our attitude in such actions 
is no longer one of mastery and possession; nor one of submis- 
sion because others have overcome us by power. We adore God 
not because He is stronger than we but we bow before Him be- 
cause He is all-worthy. \ 

{The dialogue of the will is completed by the giving of ourselves 
to persons, an abandonment rather than a possession. The per- 
son loved draws us out of ourselves. We speak of this as ecstasy, 
which means a “standing outside of oneself,” a self-forgetfulness. 
This is love. In knowledge things and people address themselves 


to us, in love we address ourselves to things and people. Love is 


the generosity of our own spirit responding to the generosity of 


the beings around us. Knowledge and love, then, are simply di- 
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verse ways of communicating with the things and people with 
which God surrounds us, and eventually of communicating with 
God Himself.) If we refuse to engage in the dialogue of truth we 
fall into the philosophical error known as subjectivism or ideal- 
ism. We try to carry on a monologue with ourselves, to feed up- 
on our own substance. No creature can do this and live. If we 
deny this dialogue of giving to our will we fall into the sin of 
pride, that fierce independence that will not submit, will not 
acknowledge that there are other values in the world besides self. 
/A proud heart is a heart closed and locked against all others, - 
jealously guarding its own emptiness. Such self-imposed loneli- 
ness is the stuff of hell.) 


The intellectual dialogue develops within us intellectual vir- 
tues. As we intensify this dialogue we acquire the intellectual 
virtue of wisdom. Wisdom is the fruit of true intellectual activity. 
This final fruit of wisdom consists in the enjoyment of seeing and 
contemplating all things as the expression of God’s goodness and 
truth and beauty. To contemplate in this fashion is the purpose 
of all speculative knowledge and learning. 


PRACTICAL CONTEMPLATION 


‘Man's beatitude does not consist entirely in knowing. The) 
human activity of willing, the dialogue of love, develops within 
us the moral virtues by which we establish right relationships in 
ourselves and to others.!This is no longer merely interior activity 
but that of life and living. The virtue of temperance puts right 
measure in our appetites, fortitude gives us the courage to endure 
difficulties for the sake of good, justice gives to each one his due 
These virtues of the active life are all under the guidance of pru 
dence which is the wisdom of the active life. As speculative wis- 
dom makes us see all things as expressing the goodness and truth 
of God, so practical wisdom, prudence, directs all our actions to 
one end, the perfection of our nature.|Each virtue has in its own 
way a role to play in unifying our activities. But as a life of sim- 
ple knowledge is not the final fruit of our intellectual activity, 
neither is a simple life of virtue the final fruit of the activity of 
our will. Friendship is the fruit of a virtuous moral life.! 


[Friendship may well be called practical contemplation. A life 
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of virtue must find its term, its rest and joy, in friendship. Until 
it does this it is narrow and somewhat unsatisfactory. Until it 
bursts into the love of self-giving, a life of virtue is seriously 
threatened by the tenacious pride of self-accomplishment. ‘The 
only safeguard against pride insidiously replacing all other faults 
is that we perfect ourselves so that we are worthy of someone’s 
concern for us, that we may have something to offer in response 
to the self-giving of another. Self-perfection is not something to 
be clung to selfishly. Authentic virtue bursts forth in self-giving. 
Friendship is not “passion that springs from the depths of our 
own need, and cries out to others for the fulfillment of our desire. 
. .. Friendship is the love that overflows and gives of its fullness, 
not the hunger that cries out from the depths of its own empti- 
ness.” + 
, (Friendship, this practical contemplation, is the most perfect 
happiness man can reach in this world. St. Thomas, following 
Aristotle, gives the following reasons for this. First of all, friend- 
ship ‘is the most excellent, most beautiful, and most noble of all 
human activities. How often we have been touched by the moral 
beauty of a truly unselfish act of giving, at times a whole life 
spent in sacrifice. Secondly, friendship, because of its spiritual 
‘nature, has a certain permanency about it; it does not come and 
go like the winds of passion. It overcomes the fickleness of our 
nature. Thirdly, in friendship there is a pure and intense joy 
Ywhich is not experienced in ordinary human pleasures. Friend- 
ship is a liberating force. Moved by love and generosity the friend 
goes far beyond the obligations that law or virtue lays upon him. 
The law is no longer a burden. “Love God and do what you 
wish,” St. Augustine says, knowing that authentic love can de- 
ymand more of us than the law would ever dare ask. Finally, 
friendship brings great peace. Its self-giving establishes order in 
our life on the deepest level. Friendship, then, is not a luxury. It 
is the flowering of the deepest need of our moral life. Without 
it a life is incomplete, narrow, and unfulfilled) 


St. THOMAS ON FRIENDSHIP 
The core of St. Thomas’ doctrine on friendship is contained in 


1 Thomas Merton, The Living Bread, p. 49. 
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his commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics. Not only did he specula- 
tively penetrate the value Aristotle placed on friendship but his 
relations with Brother Reginald and St. Bonaventure give evi- 
dence that he realized it in a practical manner in his own life. 
His commentary upon Aristotle might well be considered a com- 
mentary upon his own experience of friendship. After comment- 
ing upon the beauty of friendship and its necessity, he defines 
friendship as mutual love. Nothing short of a philosophical con- 
sideration of love will permit one to attain a full appreciation of 
this definition. 


The most fundamental elements which personal experience at- 
tributes to love are that of inclination toward the beloved and 
the enjoyment which follows upon possession of the beloved. But 
the most simple reflection shows us that enjoyment is not love, 
for we enjoy only what we already love. Nor is possession love; 
for we can possess things which cause us grief and pain. Seeking 
is not love for we seek only what we already love. Finally, love is 
not preference for one thing rather than another. For we choose 
one thing rather than another because of love. All these are but 
the manifestations of love. The real mystery of love is taken for 
granted by choice and enjoyment and desire and inclination. 
However far removed from our experience of love the reality 
of love may seem, it still remains to discover the one thing that 
all these things take for granted and the one thing that makes 
everyday experience of love possible. 


\What love seeks is the good. But what takes place in us to make 
us desire this good? Why does the good attract? Before the good 
can attract us we must in some way be related to it. In the last 
analysis we really want it to have the good. Love seeks to trans- 
form the lover into the beloved. St. Thomas says that between 
the lover and the beloved there is a mutual aptitude for one an- 
other. Love is kinship with the good.) This kinship with the good 
is the wellspring of everything else about love, desire, movement, 
possession, enjoyment, delight, pleasure. Without this kinship 
with the good none of these other things take place. St. Augustine 
speaks of it as a gravity (Amor meus pondus meum). This kin- 
ship forms a unity between two persons. The language used in 
speaking of love points up this fact. We speak of two hearts that 
beat as one, of friends as living one life. To sum this up in one 
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statement we say that love is the conformity of our will with the 
will of another, or in the words of St. Thomas, the one we love 
is like another self. In the oft repeated story which conveys this 
passage, the lover knocked at the door of the beloved, and a voice 
replied from within: ‘Who is there?” “It is I,” said the lover. And 
the voice replied: “There is no room for thee and me in this 
house.” And the door remained shut. Then the lover retired to 
the desert, and fasted and prayed in solitude. After a year he 
came back, and knocked once more at the door. Once more the 
voice asked: Who is there?” He replied: “It is thyself.” And the 
door opened to him. 


PERFECT LOVE 


| Seiniethio is a distinctive kind of love, for it is love in its 
most perfect realization. First of all, friendship should never be 
confused with pragmatic love. Pragmatic love seeks things and 
persons for the use it can make of them. Nor should friendship 
be confused with the love of pleasure. Such love seeks merely the 
delight. Though we can delight in our friends, delight must not 
be the reason for the friendship, or our love is selfish. One must 
“love a friend for the friend’s sake. This unselfish note is the first 
ycharacteristic of friendship. From this flow its nobility and excel- 
lence. Such love is possible only between spiritual beings. Such 
love, moreover, must always be freely chosen. If there is compul- 
. sion or necessity, there is no real friendship. \ 

But even these two notes, unselfishness and free choice, do not 
yet make friendship.\Friendship demands a mutual exchange of 
love; this is the unique characteristic of the love of friendship. 
Friends are mutual givers and mutual witnesses of a love bearing 
the same quality. Friendship, to be exact, is the meeting of two 
freely chosen and unselfish loves.}This meeting is an important 
element. From it comes the perfection of the love that makes 
friendship the unity and community of life and interests. What 
is loved in the love of friendship is not only a person drawing 
me, but a person also giving himself to me. If you love someone 
as a friend, it is only because you are loving that person as loving 
you. Without such mutual giving there can be an authentic love 
of well-wishing, but it will never flower into friendship. It is 
clear that friends must be fully aware of their mutual love for 
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one another/A friend must know he is loved. Otherwise there will 
be two loves of well-wishing but no meeting of two loves. Friend- 
ship is the fruit of two loves which meet and form one life. This, 
is not a question of mere addition but of a love that is something 
new. Only a mutual love opens up the door to a spiritual develop- 
ment without measure because it calls forth love with such force. 
Yet this response must be freely given. The true friend never 
loves on the condition that he be loved in return. We cannot 
command friendship; it must be freely given.|It is not the friend | 
but the love itself which asks for friendship in return. ) 


The spiritual character of friendship is responsible for its depth 
and stability. The love of pleasure, being sensible, always seeks 
diversity and change; it_is bound to this world where change and 
diversity are the rule.} The love of friendship seeks to grow in v 
intimacy and stability and permanency. There are to be no lim- 
its. Until one says forever he has not really said friendship at all: Y 
Even the love of well-wishing is only partial and passing, it never 
really involves our whole person. Only the love of friendship is 
a total personal gift of self in a common shared life. A friend 
must make his own all the intentions and desires of his friend. 
Stability becomes of the very substance of such love for it is be- 
yond the reach of all causes of destruction. This is the gladness of 
the heart. St. Bernard tells us: “It is not a sounding of the lips, 
not a concert of words but of wills moving in harmony. It is not 
heard without nor does it make a sound in public. Only the one 
who sings and he in whose honor the song is sung hear the beau- 
tiful melody of that song.” 


St. Thomas would never concede that as Christians, we should 
stop at this point. For however noble the discoveries of human 
investigation, they are only the means to a deeper knowledge and 
love of God. Philosophy opens our minds and hearts a bit wider 
to the divine influence of God. A philosophic analysis of the 
noble character of friendship should help us appreciate what an 
awesome thing it is to speak of God as a friend. 

St. Thomas’ classic treatment of charity is in the second part of 
the Summa Theologiae. With simplicity and deep insight he de- 
fines charity as friendship between God and man. The Gospel is 
filled with the good news that we have become like unto God. It 
is this resemblance that makes friendship possible. What God 
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shares with us is His very life. Through Jesus Christ God has 
revealed Himself to us, He has become for us another self. We 
can know Him as He knows Himself and love Him as He loves 
Himself. In sharing with us His life He draws us to Him so He} 
also might share with us His own happiness. If we see deeply | 
enough into this relation of friendship with God the opposition 
for us between love of God for His own sake and our love of self 
disappears. We say that God’s glory is our good. Such a statement 
takes its full meaning only in terms of friendship. We share one 
life with God and the good of the one I love becomes my happi- 
ness. It is not hard to see why every moral action is but an effort 
of the most intimate depths of our being for communion with 
God; why the Eucharist, the sacrament of friendship, is the great- } 
est of all the sacraments. When we approach the heart of Christ, | 
which for us is the door of heaven, and are asked, ‘“Who is there?” 
the most tremendous fact of all creation is that we can say to} 
God: “It is your friend, it is Thyself.” 





The Foys of Mary 


Mark Edwards, S.M. 


7 SPEAK in any way worthily of the holy Mother of God is 
at once a privilege and a challenge. Thinking meditatively 
; on the subject of Mary, reading extensively in the library which 
| she herself constitutes, grasping prayerfully something of her lofty 
; holiness and excelling dignity—all these processes yield a rich 
harvest for the souls who use them. Throughout the countless 
wonderful facts about the Virgin Mary, ranging from revealed 
| truth to theological certainty and weighty probability, there runs 
a golden thread that ties all these wonders together: Mary’s uni- 
queness. Dogma and theological reasoning supply us with the 
essence of truth about Mary. The poets dream their dreams and 
clothe their images in beautiful words to interpret the spirit and 
heart of dogma, at least in a symbolic way. But ultimately it is 
| only through prayer and devotion, through the imitative attrac- 
tion to the good that Mary is, that true love and proportionate 
| appreciation for the Mother of God are acquired. Whether we 
study Mary in theology, or marvel at her in poetry and the other 
arts, or love her through prayer, one fact stands out: Mary is 
unique among all God’s creatures. She is unique not only in the 
sense of pre-eminent; she is alone. 


To speak of the joys of Mary presents an area so extensive that 
it is difficult to locate a startingpoint. Can anything be thought 
of in connection with our Blessed Lady’s life that is not a source 
of joy to her? Joy is defined as the delight the will takes in the 
possession of a good that is rational and contributory to perfect 
happiness. Therefore, every good in Mary becomes cause for joy. 
Even in her bitterest sorrow Mary possessed an untroubled su- 
pernatural joy just as her dear Son continued to enjoy the beatific 
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vision during His keenest suffering; she had the abiding joy of} 
sinlessness and the specific joy of the salvific value of her suffer- 
ing as Co-redemptrix. 


Joy’s SUPREMACY OVER SORROW 


The treatment of Mary’s joys suggests a paradox that we hu-} 
mans easily miss—the supremacy of joy over sorrow. In the realm 
of human experience sorrow seems more real, more concentrated 
on, more integrally an element in the huge tapestry of living. It 
seems so human, on the other hand, to identify joy with pleasure, } 
to think of joy as the relief in living, in somewhat the same way | 
that some students consider holidays the only joys in an otherwise 
dreary schoolyear. Sorrow is more popular with the poets and 
musicians; literature is full of the pathos-laden gropings and 
strivings of great writers; sorrow runs through their writings like 
a broken footpath through wild, uneven, mountainous country. f 
All this sorrow-writing bears testimony to our fallen nature; the 
nobility evidenced by one who conquers sorrow indicates a vic- 
tory over fallen nature. Sorrow is the poet’s theme; joy, the 
saint’s. Joy is deeper than sorrow; joy can attain a sublimity un- 
reachable by sorrow; joy is everlasting, sorrow is meant to end. 
In order to suffer God had to assume passible flesh. Eternally 
happy and blissful in Himself, He could experience sorrow only 
through His human nature. Mary’s joy, even while she was on 
earth, reached a height unmatched by the depth of her sorrow. [| 

With Mary joy is supreme, now in heaven as it was on earth | 
when she graced our world with her visible presence. Mary did 
not receive the wound to which mortal flesh is heir. She combined 
in a flawless manner all the harmony and blend and balance that 
the rest of mortals strive all their lives to achieve, though doomed 
to endlessly varying degrees of failure. 

Why is there no feast of the joys of Mary? Why is there nothing 
in the Raccolta about her joys? Over and above the obvious reason 
that every feast of Our Lady is one of joy, the reason seems to be 
the Church’s characteristic realism. The Church knows human 
nature and its weaknesses. At the same time the Church values 
the power of Mary as Model. That is why we find so much about 
Mary’s sorrows—two universal feasts and many pages of prayers in 
the Raccolta. For us, devotion to her sorrows is safer. Mary was 
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so perfect that she could experience the height of joy without 
losing her balance. For us, joy is dangerous. Hence the Church 
keeps constantly before our minds the need of penance, mortifi- 
cation, and self-denial; she keeps before our minds the wickedness 
of sin and consideration of the sufferings that Jesus and Mary en- 
dured. The Church encourages us to rejoice with Mary, especially 
on her feast days, to share Mary’s joy in matters of supernatural 
value, to partake of only those material pleasures that are con- 
sonant with holy living. 


No DANGER IN JOY FOR MARY 


Mary could enjoy thoroughly the beauties of nature and art 
and grow in God’s love because of her enjoyment; for us, any 
beauty less than God can draw us away from God. With no pos- 
sible danger involved, Mary could enjoy physical beauty as God’s 
handiwork; for us, it can be dangerous. St. Augustine has a good 
reminder on this point: 


Beauty, which is indeed God’s handiwork, but only a temporal, car- 
nal, and lower kind of good, is not fitly loved in preference to God, the 
eternal, spiritual, and unchangeable good. When the miser prefers his 
gold to justice, it is through no fault of the gold, but of the man; and so 
with every created thing. For though it be good, it may be loved with an 
evil as well as with a good love; it is loved rightly when it is loved or- 
dinately; evilly, when inordinately. * 


In so far as we imitate Mary in our joys, we are safe, but the 
danger of self-seeking and pleasure-seeking rather than true joy- 
seeking remains ever present to our fallen state. The poet Pat- 
more realized this. In an article about him Frederick Page wrote: 
“Patmore never forgot the responsibilities of revelation. Men of 
genius, he said, were generally the worse and not the better for 
their strange prerogative, since sin in them is terribly in danger 


979 


of being sin against the Holy Ghost.” ? 

Intellectual joy tends to descend into pride, vanity, ambition, 
self-seeking, love of praise, envy, jealousy, impatience, and intol- 
erance of others; emotional joy can be sought, wrongly, in a mul- 


1 De civ. Dei, XV, 22; PL, 41, 467. 
2The Catholic World, September, 1917. 
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titude of sense pleasures, some of which easily lead to such sins 
as lust and sloth. Human nature tends to make pleasure an end. 
For Mary such was impossible. 


‘These considerations on joy and sorrow have been intended to 
bring into relief Mary’s uniqueness as well as the singular super- 
naturality of her joy. In Mary we see a joy that is always reason- 
able and contributory to final happiness. Of such joy as this we 
cannot have too much; the measure of such joy as this is a per- 
son’s own holiness; such joy as this is that of the saints. 

Now it is time to treat exclusively and in a somewhat detailed 
way of the joys of Mary. As recorded in the New Testament, Our 
Lady spoke only seven times. Six of these recorded utterances 
were on joyful occasions—the Annunciation, the Visitation, Cana. 
The other was on an occasion of sorrow with a joyful termination 
—the Finding of Jesus in the Temple. In these Gospel instances 
alone we see Mary’s joy in humility and obedience, in her un- 
speakably blissful divine maternity, in her charity and kindness, 
in the glory of God and in her Savior, in her delicate regard for 
the feelings of others, in her faith and confidence in her Son, in 


her well-nigh omnipotent role as intercessor. 


Mary’s JOY AFTER THE ANNUNCIATION 


How can words express the joy that flooded Mary’s soul after 
the Annunciation? — a joy so transcendently and grippingly 
ecstatic that attempts at description such as ‘“‘walking on air” or 
“floating with the clouds” become hopelessly trite. The divine 
Incarnation effected within her most pure body! The Second 
Person of the Most Holy and Eternal Trinity united hypostatic- 
ally with the God-made human soul and the Mary-supplied hu- 
man body! How God must have loved Mary! If the divine will 
causes all the good that creatures possess, with what an excess of 
love God must have loved Mary, to make her His mother, to 
raise her beyond the already exalted order of grace and. glory to 
a real, intimate, physical share in the hypostatic order! No won- 
der the Church believes that Mary’s holiness surpasses that of all 
the saints and angels put together! It is not mere oratory to say 
that thinking about the divine maternity leaves one gasping for 
words, uttering inadequate exclamations, and finally settling for 
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silence—with the hope that through prayer and love some in- 
sight may be gained into this stupendous, overpowering, awe- 
inspiring wonder. With the perfection of her emotions, the keen- 
ness of her intellect, the holiness of her soul, Mary thrilled with 
the joy of the Incarnation. 

A poem such as the following by Eileen Duggan * gives us a 
glimpse at how Mary must have felt. 


Mary, the maiden, walked out in the country, 

Telling the wheat what the angel told her; 

The bees tumbled out of the flag-flowers to listen, 

The birds stopped their fledgings and told them to heed her. 


A woman in blue with wheat to her knees, 

Mid a silence of birds and a stillness of bees, 

Singing, “Golden, ah golden, with seedsprays unfurled, 
Ripen within me, O wheat of the world!” 


Mary, blue-wimpled, walked out in the country, 
Telling the vine what none other must know yet; 
The butterflies yearned to her hems as to harebells; 
The flowers of the bushes fawned softly upon her. 


A woman, gold-wet, with rainbow eyes, 

And a border of living butterflies, 

Singing, ‘Purple, ah purple, with tendrils close curled, 
Ripen within me, O vine of the world!” 


Each joy of Mary can be an inexhaustible fountain of water 
for our souls. Time would not permit any kind of detailed treat- 
ment of the various words Mary spoke, especially her Magnificat, 
nor would it allow a treatment of the other times she is mentioned 
in the New Testament or of the other certain, unmentioned 
events such as her attendance at Holy Mass and her reception of 
Holy Communion. What has been said must serve as indication 
of the wealth of material contained in the New Testament, not 
to mention how much can be gleaned from the Old Testament. 


3“After the Annunciation.” 
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MARY IN THE BIBLE 


At times one reads or hears that not much is contained in the 
Bible about Mary. How far wrong that idea is! The essence is 
worth a thousand accidentals; one principle has more value than 
a thousand facts; one key, all-important fact is more precious than 
a thousand less important ones. Father Messenger has touched 
well on this point: 


We must remember that the central doctrine of our Mariology is that | 
Mary is the Theotokas, the Mother of God. It was as God’s Mother that 
she was foreordained from the beginning of the world, immaculately 
conceived in the fullness of time, filled with all graces, and finally as- | 
sumed bodily into heaven. It was as God’s Mother that she was the 
Second Eve, cooperating in the work of our redemption. Hence, if Scrip- 
ture teaches this fundamental fact of the motherhood of Mary, it gives 
us the most important fact. Mary’s prerogatives flow from and depend 
upon her divine motherhood. Some of these prerogatives are hinted at 
in Scripture, but for the clear enunciation of others we have to depend 
upon Tradition illuminating and supplementing Scripture. + 


What, too, can be said of Mary as the Cause of our Joy? We 
have treated directly of the joys Mary possessed and only by im- |} 
plication of the joy she has bestowed. The treatment has been 
limited mainly to the historical Mary. Think, also, of what can 
be said of Mary as revealed in the arts, as indicative of her joys. 
Think of her joy at all the poetry dreamed, the music composed, 
the sculpturing chiseled, the paintings produced, the churches 
built to honor her, the humble Mother of God. 

So overwhelming are Mary’s joys in length and breadth and 
height and depth that this article ends with one, long sentence— 
one sentence, to indicate the harmony in Mary’s life; long, to 
indicate the extent and height of her joys. We can think of Mary’s 
joy in her divine maternity; 


in her intimate, intrinsic, physical share in the hypostatic or- 
der of God’s holy providence, through the real relation she 
has to the incarnate Son of God; 

in her gifts of grace and charity, the virtues and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit; 


4 A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (Nelson: New York, 1951), p. 113. 
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in the glory of the beatific vision she now possesses propor- 
tionate to her grace and charity; 

in being the creature most loved by God, more loved than all 
other creatures combined, including the angels, making her 
touch on the borderline of divinity; 

in her privileges of the Immaculate Conception, of the mirac- 
ulous conception of Jesus, of her blessed pregnancy, of the 
miraculous birth of Jesus, of her assumption; 

in her role as Mother of all men and Co-redemptrix of the 
world and congruent meritor of all graces; 

in her almost omnipotent intercessory power; 

in her role as Mediatrix of all graces, for she 


“c 


. . not only 

Gave God’s infinity 

Dwindled to infancy 

Welcome to womb and breast, 
Birth, milk, and all the rest 

But mothers each new grace 

That does now reach our race—’’; ® 


in her possession of the charisms, those special gifts such as ton- 
gues, prophecy, discernment of spirits; 

in her intellectual endowments; 

in her infused knowledge; 

in always knowing whatever she woes know, in her inerrancy 
and inerrability; 

in the salvific value of her sorrows; 

in the order in her life; 

in the subjection of emotion to reason; 

in her impeccability; 

in her freedom from all sin, original and actual; 

in her freedom from concupiscence, that liberty which avoids 
the revolting allure of temptation, the incessant pull to what 
is morally evil that plagues even the holy; 

in not experiencing the one type of knowledge that. corrupts— 
sin; 

in her husband, St. Joseph; 


5G. M. Hopkins, “The Blessed Virgin Mary Compared to the Air We Breathe.” 
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in being wife and mother at Nazareth, in her housework at the 
holy home; 

in nature and people; 

in her uniqueness of place in human personality; 

in her death (“. . . the mortal-dreaded word which chills our 
mirth, spake mirth to thee” °); 

in her cult of hyperdulia; 

in being loved and honored and praised for God’s greater 
glory; 

in all the churches in her honor, in all the hymns sung, 

in all the poetry written, in all the Rosaries and other devotions 
offered her; 

in her appearances to persons on earth; 

in every conceivable type of hypostatic, supernatural, spirit- 
ual, emotional, aesthetic, moral, or material good possible | 
to a human person; 

in her queenly reign over angels and men. 


6 Francis Thompson, “The Passion of Mary.” 





Apostolic Value of the 
Interior Life 


Armando Bandera, O.P. 


oe present-day world views with approval whatever appears 
as outward activity, organization, production. But it has lost, 
| in a measure, its awareness and appreciation of the inner life. 
This general manifestation, which can be observed in any phase 
of human life, has its repercussions and reveals a certain sense of 
' conflict in the spiritual life. No one questions the usefulness, even 
the necessity, of an intense apostolic activity. To convince one’s 
self of such a need it suffices to consider the many millions of 
| people who live outside the Church, to whom the message of sal- 
| vation must be brought in fulfillment of Christ’s command. Add- 
ed to this consideration is the insistence of the Pope in calling 
upon all Christians to undertake the great work of preaching the 
gospel to the whole world—his exhortations at times expressed in 
| words which are almost anguished. In view of these undeniable 
| facts which confront all men with irrefutable evidence, there are 
those who ask whether it is worthwhile to maintain institutions 
and practices of the contemplative life, or whether it would not 
be preferable to abandon all these, and for all men to throw them- 
selves into a frenzy of action. No matter how intense this action 
may be, they argue, it still will not suffice, even over a long period 
of time, to bring the gospel to everyone who is ignorant of it. 
This is a serious problem which has been raised more than 
once. In order to solve it, we shall set forth, not our own con- 
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jectures, but explicit teachings of the Pope, which acquire unique 
validity in that they come from the very lips which continually 
preach the inescapable need of evangelizing activity. Pius XII 
confirms and maintains the contemplative institutions and prac- | 
tices in all their high repute. Our study will include two princi- 
pal points: (1) the interior life, object of the apostolate, and 
(2) the apostolic efficacy of the interior life. 


THE INTERIOR LiFE, OBJECT OF THE APOSTOLATE 


Everyday usage induces us to restrict the word apostolate to the 
labor of those who exert themselves to win souls for Christ. But 
the Church, along with this apostolate which we may term an 
apostolate of conquest, asks for another, which is its crown and 
perfection, that is, the apostolate which impels and guides souls 
to the heights of sanctity. Just as a single human soul is worth } 
more than the entire material universe with its almost infinite 
millions of beings, so one holy soul is worth more in God’s sight 
and gives Him more glory than a multitude of lesser spirits which 
are chained by their desires and incapable of setting out on the | 
road of self-denial in all things for the sake of God. Hence, one 
who leads a sinner to sanctity gives more glory to God than he 
who converts many to God but is not capable of raising them be- 
yond a state of Christian mediocrity. Thus, the apostolate of call- 
ing souls to an intense interior life, to their own sanctification, is a 
vital apostolate in the Church. Some quotations of Pius XII which 
we shall cite will give us the assurance that this is really true. 

“Holiness itself,’ he says, “is the first and greatest apostolate 
of the Church of Jesus Christ; and whoever for the sake of ex- 
ternal activity diminishes appreciation for it, or minimizes its 
importance, reveals little or no understanding of Christianity’s 
essence, of its substantial nucleus, which is the union of the soul 
with God by means of an active and obedient love.” ? 

If the apostolate of holiness is the first and principal assign- 
ment of all, then pastors of souls who achieve it, fulfill by this 
act alone, an important part of their ministry. Pius XII declares 
this expressly in another place: ““The Apostolate of Prayer, since 


1 Allocution to the Co-Workers of St. Francis de Sales, September 12, 1952: 
AAS, XLIV (1952), 777. 
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it is a most perfect form of Christian life, also contains as an 
epitome of pastoral obligations, the quality that, among a diver- 
sity of apostolic duties, can render great help to the shepherds of 
the Church. If the aforesaid pastors succeed in having their flock 
practice these exercises continually and intensively, as taught by 
the Apostolate of Prayer, then one cannot doubt that in this way 
they are fulfilling no small part of their obligations.” ? 


Previously, too, in an exhortation addressed to the parish priests 
and Lenten preachers of Rome, the Pope had emphasized the 
special need which exists today, of undertaking an intense apos- 
tolate in favor of the interior life, of prayer and sacrifice, to halt 
the advance of evil. He said to them: 


You men, instructed and accustomed to venerate the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, will readily become men of prayer and transform your par- 
ishes into sanctuaries of intercession. Indeed, this is absolutely necessary. 
Who can deny that the spirit of prayer is diminishing while the spirit of 
this world gains ground even in families which claim to be Catholic and 
faithful to Christ? If the crusade in favor of family prayer is supported 
with enthusiasm in some countries, if actors and actresses in the world’s 
most important moving picture center have placed themselves at the 


service of such a holy cause, how can Catholics of the Eternal City lag 
behind? 


Those who seriously endeavor to discover the meaning and importance 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass cannot fail to arouse within themselves 
the spirit of self-discipline, of mortification, of subordination of the 
earthly to the heavenly, of absolute obedience to the will and command- 


ments of God, especially if they are assiduous in arousing and inculcating 
such sentiments in others. * 


As one can appreciate from this statement, the apostolate of 
the interior life is directed not only toward those souls who are 
consecrated to God in a special, formal way, but to all Christians, 
since the gates of familiar friendship with God are open to “all 
men; even the weakest and most helpless, Jesus draws to His heart 
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with an immense love. 


2 Letter, Pastoralis curae, to the Superior General of the Society of Jesus, Oc- 
tober 28, 1951; AAS, XLIV (1952), 366. 


3 Allocution to the Pastors of Rome and to Lenten Preachers, March 23, 1949; 
AAS, XLI (1949) 184. 


4 Mystici. Corporis, June 29, 1943; AAS, XXXV (1943), 233. 
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APOSTOLIC EFFICACY OF THE INTERIOR LIFE 


The interior life is not only the foundation which supports 
apostolic action, the sap which quickens it, nor is it merely one 
of many aspects of Christian life which the apostle should culti- 
vate in order to make prayer more fully appreciated each day. 
But it also possesses in itself high apostolic value. This is difficult 
to understand for the modern mind which is devoted to outward 
activity. “What advantage,” men ask, “can the Church as a so- 
ciety derive from the fact that one or many souls spend long 
periods of the day in prayer?” Then, after this first type of mis- 
understanding, the open attack follows. It is claimed that to seek 
refuge in the contemplative life is a cowardly, selfish escape from 
the misery of others, for whose alleviation one is unwilling to 
labor. Undoubtedly in some instances withdrawal from outward 
activity is the result of excessive pessimism in the face of this 
world’s wickedness and the malice of individuals, as the Pope ob- 
served in his recent Christmas message.* Interior life based on 
such an inadequate motive assuredly deserves the full force of 
such descriptive terms as evasive, selfish, cowardly. So also is it 
blameworthy for a person to become so excessively dedicated to 
practices of the interior life as to abandon completely his apos- | 
tolic obligations. ® As we have seen, the interior life and the apos- 
tolate are perfectly consistent with one another and there is no 
need to seek contradictions between these two. 

Yet, we are not here discussing concrete motives which induce 
any soul in particular to choose the exclusive practice of the in- 
terior life, renouncing all direct, outward action upon the world. 
The problem must be considered in the objective order, and can 
be thus stated: Does the interior life, above all, the purely con- 
templative life as the Church understands it, when accepted and 
practiced with the motives and for the ends which the Church 
associates with it, possess apostolic efficacy? Can it be truly said 
that from his retirement the contemplative contributes to the f 
spread of the gospel, to the extirpation of vice and the increase of § 
virtue? Pius XII gives us the answer in terms which are sufficient- 
ly clear and authoritative. 


5 Cf. AAS, XLVIII (1956), 27 f.; 35. 
6 Cf. Apostolic exhortation, Menti Nostrae: AAS, XLII (1950), 577 f. 
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In the first place—again refuting those who regard the state of 
the contemplative life as useless and blameworthy in our day,— 
the Pope declares that “the Christian virgins are the most select 
portion of Christ’s flock.” 7 He then presents the arguments on 
which he bases this honor and distinction: “For being impelled by 
charity, abandoning all the cares of this world and suppressing an 
easy but dangerous division of heart, not only have they conse-- 
crated themselves wholly to Christ, the true Bridegroom of souls, 
but also they have placed their whole lives, embellished with the 
beauty of all Christian virtues, at the disposal of Christ our Lord 
and of His Church.” * Who can present such a complete certifi- 
cate of services to the Church and its divine Founder as that of 
these souls whose lives some persons consider to be utterly use- 
less? No one who has truly surrendered his life to the Church will 
be able to despise or consider of no value what the Church itself 
considers as its most elite portion. 

Since the contemplative souls occupy such a distinguished place 
within the Church, it is evident that their action must make itself 
felt on all the rest, that is, their life must necessarily possess ex- 
alted apostolic value. Therefore, Pius XII states that the cloistered 
religious are by vocation apostles, that their apostolate is not lim- 
ited to this or that region, but rather embraces all times and 
places, and that the Church cannot regard with indifference that 
which involves the honor of its Spouse and the welfare of souls. ® 


The best commentary upon this courageous assertion of Pius 
XII is found in certain words of St. Thérése of Lisieux, which 
we shall transcribe: “I should like, O my Beloved, to travel 
through the whole earth preaching Thy name and setting up ‘Thy 
glorious cross in the lands of the infidel. Yet a single mission 
would not suffice for me, since I should wish to be able to an- 
nounce Thy gospel simultaneously to the five continents of the 
world, even to the uttermost isles. . . . I should like to be a mis- 
sionary not merely for a few years, but I should wish to have been 
one since the creation of the world, and so to continue unto the 
end of time.” 2° 


7 Apostolic Constitution, Sponsa Christi, November 21, 1950; AAS, XLII 
(1951), 5. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Historia de un alma, Chap. 11, p. 200 (Barcelona: Juan Gili, 1913). 
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According to Pius XII, the apostolate is exercised by contem- 
plative souls in three principal ways: 


First, by their example of Christian perfection, because their lives even 
without words, speak eloquently, and continually bring souls to Christ 
and to Christian perfection. For good soldiers [of Christ] the contempla- 
tive life is like a standard which arouses them to lawful combat, and 
carries them along to gain their crown. 

Secondly, by their prayer: both by that prayer which seven times daily 
in the solemn canonical hours they direct toward God in the name of 
the Church, and by that which each one privately and uninterruptedly 
makes in his own individual way. 

Thirdly, by their spirit of sacrifice, for in addition to the mortifica- 
tions which their community life and the loyal observance of their rule 
entail there are added other exercises of self-abnegation—whether laid 
down in their rules and constitutions or entirely voluntary-—by which are 
made up those things which are wanting in the sufferings of Christ for 
the sake of His body, which is the Church (Col. 1:24).™ 


APOSTOLIC VALUE OF EXAMPLE 


Let us comment on these three points. First, a living example 
always is a most powerful weapon in any kind of spiritual com- 
bat, for as the old adage expresses it: ““Words attract, but deeds 
convince.” The Christian life is no exception to this fact of 
common experience. In the supernatural order man can do abso- 
lutely nothing without the special help or grace of God which He 
confers in greater abundance on the soul which is closer to Him, 
because the closer one is to the source, the more fully one par- 
takes of its influence. Souls that are thus intimately associated 
with God become, in their turn, centers of supernatural radia- 
tion by means of which other souls are converted or are perfected 
in virtue. 

Hence Pius XII does not tire of reiterating that it is necessary 
above all to practice the apostolate in life. Let us cite one of the 
most eloquent pages which treats of this: 


Work with your life, with your words, with your deeds to repair the 
ruins, to forestall wickedness, to implant in souls the seeds of truth, vir- 
tue, faith, religion, and holiness. It is in this life, above all, beloved sons, 


11 Apostolic Constitution, Sponsa Christi; AAS, XLIII (1951), 14. 
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that you should fight the spiritual battle, closely joined to the Institute 
of which you are happy representatives. For in this life what avails is not 
so much excitement and emotionalism as irreproachable Christian con- 
duct which, in the midst of your families and of that society of which 
you *7e members, should bear witness in deeds to your diversified 
apostolate. 

The message which our divine Master has confided to this apos- 
tolate conflicts at every point with the opinions, the logic, and the habits 
of this world, so that Christians cannot think of practicing it effectively 
by the mere gesture of outward activity. The pagan . . . cannot help be- 
ing perplexed if the apostle preaches but does not put his preaching into 
practice. . : 

Therefore, beloved sons, let your life be exemplary in every respect, 
so that the cooperation to which you have pledged yourselves may not 
be in vain, but rather bring forth good fruit in whatever field you may 
labor. 1” 


He said the same thing, though more briefly, in his homily at 
the canonization of St. Louis Mary Grignon de Montfort 7° and 
repeated it later in his message to the Italian Catholic Action or- 
ganization on the occasion of his inaugurating the Marian Year **. 
At another time, speaking to priests, he said to them: “If you wish 
to have the faithful pray willingly and devotedly, then set them 
a good example when you are praying in their presence. A priest 
on his knees in the sanctuary, with reverent attitude and complete 
recollection, presents to his people an edifying example, an ex- 
hortation, a call to emulation in prayer.” 1° 


Indeed this is such an elementary truth that in every age even 
those who were frauds and imposters feigned to put it into prac- 


tice, always appearing before men in the disguise of virtue, thanks 
to which they misled not a few of the unwary. 


According to Pius XII, the example of these contemplative 
souls affects not only sinners, to turn them from vice, or luke- 
warm Christians, by awakening the life of virtue within them. It 
also has a profound effect upon the greatest apostles of the 


12 Allocution to the Co-Workers of St. Francis de Sales, September 12, 1952; 
AAS, XLIV (1952), 777. 


18 Cf, AAS, XXXIX (1947), 331. 
14Cf, AAS, XLV (1953), 852. 


15 Allocution to the Pastors of Rome and to Lenten Preachers, March 23, 1943; 
AAS, XXXV (1943), 114 f. 
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Church, on whom it confers strength to bring the gospel to those 
without faith, and at certain times, to win for themselves the 
crown of martyrdom by pouring forth their blood for the faith 
they are preaching. 

This observation of Pius XII also found a beautifully precise 
commentary in the words of the Little Flower, St. Thérése of 
Lisieux—words which, though she limited them to herself, we 
may apply universally. This Saint tells how at a solemn moment 
of her life she felt a deep concern to know exactly her place 
within the Church; as in all similar situations, she resorted to 
Holy Scriptures in search of an answer, and read chapter twelve 
of the first Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, in which the 
Apostle enumerates the vast number of members and ministers 
within the Church. But this first reading did not completely calm 
her anxiety, since, on the one hand, she wished to see herself in 
all the members described by St. Paul and, on the other hand, 
she realized that none of the ministries fitted her exactly. Then 
Thérése continued her reading, and in the following chapter suc- 
ceeded in comprehending fully. St. Paul’s words, in which he 
reflects upon the surpassing quality of love as the life, the sum 
total of all vocations, caused her to discover that if there is a large 
number of members, so the noblest of all, the heart, cannot be 
deficient. Since the heart is a symbol of love, the heart of the 
Church will be formed by souls whose vocation, above all else, 
is love. And these souls, as Pius XII asserts, are first of all the 
contemplatives. “Let all nuns,” he says, “who are canonically 
consecrated to contemplation join perfect love of God to perfect 
charity toward their neighbor, in such manner that by virtue of 
this love and the grace of their chosen state of life men and 
women members of religious orders may feel themselves entirely 
dedicated to the needs of the Church and of all who are in 
want.” 7° St. Thérése fully recognized herself among the number 
of such souls, and experienced an ineffable peace on ee that 
she had found the secret of her vocation. 

We need now only make the application. As the members of 
the body become paralyzed and die if the heart stops beating for 
a moment, so also in the Church no one could move if the most 
outstanding members would cease to be faithful to their calling, 


16 Apostolic Constitution, Spomsa Christi; AAS, XLIII (1951), 14. 
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if they should become wanting in love. ‘I understood,” exclaimed 
the Little Flower, ‘‘that it is love alone which confers movement 
upon all the members, that without love the Apostles would not 
preach the gospel, while the martyrs would refuse to shed their 
blood.” 17 

It is impossible to state with more grace, precision, or penetra- 
tion the vast benefit which this thought assures to the Church and 
its apostolate of souls, whose only vocation is to keep alive and 
to quicken the flame of divine charity. The heroism of a mission- 
ary who labors day and night in spreading the gospel, the un- 
conquered courage of so many thousands of Christians who are 
shedding their blood today or who are stripped of every posses- 
sion because they profess their faith, all this is often the fruit of 
the sanctity of some obscure nun, completely unknown to the 
world, yet who, by the constant beating of a loving heart, causes 
the life-giving blood of Christ to reach all the members. 

In order to accomplish such a profoundly apostolic work it is 
not necessary to have the intention of assisting a particular mis- 
sionary, of strengthening some specific Christian who is being 
persecuted. Holiness of life is sufficient, sanctity hidden within 
the bosom of the Church, even as the mere beating of the heart 
suffices to quicken all the members of the body. 

St. John of the Cross wrote words which the Little Flower often 
quoted—words which confirm all that we have said thus far: 
“More precious in the sight of God and the soul is a small portion 
of this pure love, more profitable to the Church, even though it 
seem to be accomplishing nothing, than are all other good works 
combined. It was on this account that Mary Magdalene, though 
she accomplished much good by her words and might later ac- 
complish even more, hid herself for thirty years in the desert, in 
order to surrender herself wholly to this love, because of her 
consuming desire to please her Spouse and to help His Church. 
It seemed to her that in every way she would gain more thus, by 
reason of the great good which accrues to the Church from only 
a small portion of this love.” 1® 


PRAYER—THE APOSTLE’S WEAPON 


Prayer is the second means which contemplatives—indeed all 


“IT Op. cit., Chap. 11, p. 201. 18 Spiritual Canticle, stanza 29, n. 1. 
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who love the interior life—possess in order to achieve an effi- 
cacious apostolate. Pius XII does not tire of stressing repeatedly 
the value of this salutary practice. One of the reasons why the 
Church values virginity so highly is because it qualifies us for 
the exercise of perfect charity toward our neighbor by prayer, and 
in a special way in those who consecrate themselves to this noble 
task behind cloister walls. 1° To parish priests and Lenten preach- 
ers of Rome, Pius XII gave this standard of apostolic activity: 
“Go out in search of those sheep who do not come to you of their 
own volition. With respect to those others who wish to remain 
hostile or apart, win them for the apostolate by means of prayer 
and penances which do not recognize any obstacles and are the 
most effective means of accomplishing all this.” *° 

In a special way and with great emphasis he insists on this 
point in various documents concerning the Apostolate of Prayer. * 
Likewise in his great concern for the return of the Oriental 
Schismatics, the Pope recommends prayer as the chief means: “‘By 
preference We recommend to all the practice of that most power- 
ful instrumentality which is the first, the principal, and most 


efficacious means when it is a question of any activity directed 
toward salvation, that is, prayer which rises to God in a fervent, 
humble, and confident spirit.” *° 


In a more general way, turning to the members of the Italian 
Catholic Action, Pius XII said to them: “Pray, pray, pray! Prayer 
is the key to God’s treasures; it is the weapon of combat and of 
victory in every struggle of good against evil. What cannot be 
accomplished by the prayer of him who adores, offers reparation, 
pleads, gives thanks?” * And recently, in a radio message to the 
branches of the Spanish Junior Catholic Action he said: “Praying 
and obeying, sacrificing yourselves, offering yourselves to the 
Lord, . . . you will be able to attain the exalted ideal of creating 


19 Cf. Encyclical, Sacra virginitas, March 25, 1954; AAS, XLVI (1954), 172, 
178, 190. 

20 Allocution to the Pastors of Rome and to Lenten Preachers, March 23, 1943; 
AAS, XLV (1953), 242. 


21 Letter, Quoad sodales, to the Superior General of the Society of Jesus, Sep- 
tember 19, 1948; AAS, XL (1948), 501 f. 


22 Encyclical, Orientalis Ecclesiae, April 24, 1944; AAS, XXXVI (1944), 142. 
23 Allocution to Those Engaged in Catholic Action, September 4, 1940; AAS, 
XXXII (1940), 368. 
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so many more living Christs in the souls of these little girls.” ** 
In another place Pius XII states that one can almost identify the 
need for prayer with the need for grace, which is the most that 
can be said. * 


In theory it is not required that prayer be in any particular 
form or in any particular kind of life. Yet, since it is so essential 
for the Church, one understands that the existence of contempla- 
tive orders whose members are dedicated to prayer by profession, 
is practically indispensable to the Church. This is what Pius XII 
declared before the congress of those consecrated to the state of 
perfection, ** thus placing himself in the opposite camp from those 
who consider the contemplative state of life to be useless and even 
blameworthy. 


Moreover the Pope has often demonstrated by his own action 
that prayer is a powerful weapon for supplying things needed 
for the general welfare. Thus, for example, he ordered special 
prayers for peace in Palestine, and during the last world war, 
following the example of Benedict XV, he often called upon the 
children, especially during the month of May, asking them to 


speed the coming of peace by their prayers. St. Teresa of Avila, 
in founding cloistered convents to offset the action of Prot- 
estantism, was thus acting in the same manner as Pius XII. 

And now we should like to examine briefly the rational founda- 
tions upon which rests the apostolate of prayer. In the first place, 
we have the promises which our Lord made in regard to prayer, 
and in regard to prayer alone—promises so extraordinary that 
we could never have imagined them. Thanks to these promises 
one can truly say, as did Pius XII, that prayer is the key to God’s 
treasures, and that the more perfect our prayer, the greater 
abundance of grace we shall obtain to convert, to sanctify, and to 
save souls. 


In the second place, prayer in a certain sense effects the presence 


24 Radio Address of November 27, 1955 (Published in Ecclesia, December 3, 
1955, p. 621). 

25 Allocution to the Pastors of Rome and to Lenten Preachers, March 23, 1943; 
AAS, XXXV (1943), 109 f. 


26 Allocution to the delegates of the General Convocation on the States of Per- 
fection, December 8, 1950; AAS, XLIII (1951), 33. 
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of Jesus Christ on earth, 7? for He said: ‘“Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of them.”*8 
And when Jesus Christ Himself is part of the chorus of those who 
are praying, how can they fail to obtain the most excellent gifts? 
How could God refuse anything to prayer which is uttered thus? 


Finally, the very nature of prayer furnishes us with a beautiful 
argument for appreciating its lofty apostolic value. Prayer is the 
lifting up of the mind and heart to God; the soul that prays 
divests itself of this earth in order to approach God and to be 
united with Him, for in times of prayer He draws the soul to 
Himself. Yet when the spirit of man is lifted up it does not rise 
alone, since the Christian life in all its manifestations—prayer 
included— is not an isolated existence, but rather a communal 
life, that is, a life which is achieved in the communion of the 
mystical body, in which all the members are mutually welded 
together and communicate their blessings to one another. The 
soul which rises to God in prayer carries with it, even without 
explicit intention, all other souls associated with it, thus helping 
to separate them from things earthly and bring them nearer to 
God. 


Concerning this point also St. Thérése of Lisieux poured forth 
the light of her marvelous insight and her felicitious imagery. 
She sees in the words of Sacred Scripture, “Draw me after thee, 
we will run in the odor of thine ointments,” ” that God’s action 
on a particular soul (“Draw me’’) has ramifications affecting 
many others. (“We will run after thee. . . .”) “Therefore, my 
Jesus,” she writes, “it is not required that we say, ‘Draw also the 
souls which I love!’ This simple expression is enough: ‘Draw me!’ 
Indeed, when a soul has allowed itself to be captivated by the 
intoxicating odor of Thine aroma, then it cannot walk alone, but 
rather carries in its wake all those souls which it loves. This is a 
natural consequence of the attraction which You exercise upon it. 
As a torrential storm bears with it to the depths of the sea all 
that is in its path, in the same way, O Jesus, the soul-is lost in 
the endless ocean of Thy love, and carries all its treasures along 


27 Cf. Encyclical, Caritate Christi compulsi, May 3, 1932; AAS, XXIV (1932), 
186. The entire encyclical is an exhortation to prayer and penance to compen- 
sate for the needs of the world. The efficacy of these means, the Pope points out, 
is proved throughout the life and experience of the Church. 


28 Matt. 18:20. 29 Cant. 1:3. 
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with it. Thou knowest, Lord, that my treasures are the souls ‘Thou 
wert pleased to join with mine. ...I beseech Jesus to draw me 
into the flames of His love, to unite me with Him so intimately 
that He may dwell and act within me. I know that the more my 
heart is inflamed with love and says with greater intensity, “Draw 
me!” the more those souls which are mine will run swiftly in the 
perfumed sweetness of my Beloved.” *° 

Some words of Archimedes provide this Saint with the occa- 
sion for clarifying this teaching through a very exact comparison: 
‘Give me a lever and a fulcrum, and I will lift the world.’ Yet 
Archimedes could not achieve that which the saints attained in 
all fullness, since his petition had only a material objective, was 
not directed toward God. The Omnipotent One gave them Him- 
self as foundation or fulcrum—Himself alone! Like fulcrum and 
lever which raise up by means of the fire of love, prayer raises 
up the world. In the Church Militant, the saints still continue to 
elevate and to edify the world and they will continue to do so 
until the end of time.” *4 

When we appreciate the lofty apostolic value of prayer we un- 
derstand perfectly the following words of St. John of the Cross: 
“Let those who are very active and who believe they are encom- 
passing the world with their preaching and outward works recall 
that they would profit the Church much more, and would be 
more pleasing to God, aside from the good example which they 
are giving, if they would spend even half of this time before God 
in prayer. .. . Certainly they would then accomplish more by a 
single act than they otherwise would by a thousand, since their 
prayer would merit this, and they would acquire spiritual strength. 
Without prayer, action is a vain beating of the air, accomplish- 
ing practically nothing, sometimes nothing at all, and occasion- 
ally even working harm.” * 


APoOsTOLic EFFICACY OF SACRIFICE 


The third way in which interior and contemplative souls ful- 
fill their apostolic mission is through suffering, together with the 
complete immolation of self. We shall quote several of the most 
significant passages in which the Pope emphasizes this point. At 


30 Op. cit., Chap. 11, pp. 190, 193. 31 Ibid., p. 194. 
82 Op. cit., stanza 29, n. 2. 
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the close of his Encyclical on Holy Virginity, the Pope turns to 
Christians in the “Church of silence,” encouraging them with 
these words: “Before ending this Encyclical, Our thoughts and 
Our heart turn in a special manner toward those men and women 
who, having dedicated themselves to the service of God, suffer 
cruel persecutions in various countries. Let them consider the 
example of the virgins in the early Church who bravely suffered 
martyrdom for the sake of their virginity. Let them persevere 
courageously in their holy purpose of serving Christ unto death 
(Phil. 2:8). Let them continually recall that their physical and 
moral sufferings, like their prayers, possess great value in the sight 
of God for the restoration of His kingdom in their own country 
and throughout the world.” ** In documents directed toward na- 
tions under Communist domination he frequently repeats this 
notion. : 

In a letter marking the fiftieth anniversary of the death of St. 
Gemma, alluding to the Passionists of Lucca, the Pope says: “It 
will be the chief mission of the nuns who are watching over the 
sanctuary of St. Gemma, not only to remember the heroic deeds 
of this Saint, but also, following her example, through prayers 
and ardent desires to deny themselves, to sacrifice themselves in 
order to obtain from God the pardon of sinners, to expedite the 
longed for triumph of the hosts of righteousness in the present 
vast conflict which the children of light are waging against the 
sons of darkness. Reading and reflecting upon Holy Scriptures, 
especially the Gospels, let them seek what is pleasing to the divine 
King, and then, following the recommendation of the Apostle, 
let them offer their bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing 
unto God. * If they practice this courageously, their labor will 
bring no little profit to religion, and they will reap an abundant 
harvest of merit.” © 

Speaking to those who were sick, the Pope exhorted them to 
bear their sufferings with submission, setting before them the 
model of Jesus Christ and His most holy Mother, who suffered 
so greatly, even though wholly sinless. Afterwards, in order to 


33 Encyclical, Sacra virginitas; AAS, XLVI (1954), 190. 
34 Rom. 12:1. 
35 Letter, Flagrantibus votis, to the Superior General of the Passionists, Febru- 


ary 18, 1953; AAS, XLV (1953), 271. 
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encourage them by an example within the reach of all, he told 
them this charming anecdote: “There was a twenty-year-old girl 
of lowly origin, to whom the Lord had given singular charm and 
frankness. All who knew her were fascinated by her, for she gave 
forth the perfume of an unblemished life. . . . In a rapture of 
generosity, she asked Christ to take from her all her beauty and 
her good health. God heard her, accepting the offering of that 
life for the salvation of souls. We know that she still lives and 
burns, consuming herself like a living lamp before the throne of 
God’s justice and His love. She does not curse or murmur. She 
does not ask God why. On her face a smile always is shining, 
while her soul dwells in constant peace and happiness. We should 
ask her why she accepts suffering, why she rejoices in it, why she 
seeks it. As in her case, so also with thousands of others, one 
should ask them why they offer themselves in a perpetual holo- 
caust.”” 36 


The reason for the apostolic value of suffering must be sought 
in that union which all of us Christians together constitute—the 
mystical body—by virtue of which it is possible for some souls 
to make satisfaction for the sins of others. As in the human body 


that which one member suffers or accomplishes, redounds upon 
the entire organism, so also within the Church the sufferings of 
some are profitable to those others who do not act as they ought. 

Nor is it necessary to offer one’s sufferings explicitly for the 
benefit of a particular soul. It suffices to bear with resignation 
and love whatever God may choose to send. St. Thérése of Lisieux 
has made this plain in words of exquisite delicacy. On April 26, 
1891, writing to her sister Celine, she said: “If Jesus did not make 
you an angel in heaven, it is because He wants you to be an angel 
on earth. Indeed, Jesus wishes to have His court here below as 
well as up there . . . and to this end He has created an unknown 
little flower which is called Celine. He desires that His little 
flower should save souls for Him, and to this purpose He asks 
only one thing of her: that His little flower look up to Him, while 
she suffers her own martyrdom. And this mysterious contempla- 
tion which is exchanged between Jesus and His little flower will 


36 Radio Address to the Sick, February 14, 1954; AAS, XLVI (1954), 97 f. 
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work wonders and will bring to Jesus a multitude of other 
flowers.” 7 


The dogmatic truth upon which rests chiefly the efficacy of 
the contemplative apostolate is the union of all the faithful with 
Christ and among themselves in the mystical body. All the mem- 
bers of Christ are joined in a great family, in one single body, and 
share their blessings with one another. Pius XII resorts to this 
profound and consoling truth in order to infuse the missionary 
spirit into all souls and, especially, to stimulate them to a gener- 
ous collaboration, with the purpose of forming the greatest pos- 
sible number of missionary priests. “If,” he says, “they help with 
the formation of a single priest, they will share most generously 
in the plenteous fruits of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, in the apos- 
tolic ministry, and in the holiness of His priests.” ** 


37 Lettres de Sainte Thérése de l’Enfant-Jesus, Letter 107, April 26, 1891, p. 
188 (Lisieux, France: Office Central, 1948). 


38 Encyclical, Evangelii praecones, June 2, 1951; AAS, XLIII (1951), 528. 





Russian Icons 


Mary Corkran 


F Nied THE present time the very word Russia conjures up in 

our minds pictures of unspeakable horror. God knows there 
is every reason for this and yet, even in Russia, that deep and true 
religious fervor which has existed for centuries, particularly 
among the peasantry, is not completely dead. Granted that a god- 
less generation is now growing up, there can still be found a 
strong faith among certain peoples, particularly those far removed 
from the larger towns, and these folk need our prayers. To most 
of us, perhaps, this is not easy; our time for prayer is limited and 
we feel that the victims of Soviet aggression need every moment 
of it. But when we plead for the persecuted, we include also those 
Russians who remain true to their faith. Most of these men and 
women belong to the schismatic- Orthodox Church but a num- 
ber of their customs are not without interest for us, as they are 
also found in churches of the Eastern rite in communion with the 
Holy See. The icon, perhaps, may be of special interest since for 
centuries it played a great part in the history of Eastern devotions, 
being treasured not only among the aristocracy but as well by the 
humblest peasant. 

Before beginning this brief account, it may be as well to clarify 
what is meant by the word Russia. It has always been a somewhat 
vague term and, strictly speaking, no such country existed before 
the early middle ages at any rate. However, to go into the ques- 
tion here would take up far too much space. Suffice it to say that, 
by the end of the tenth century, Kiev was the center of a state 
which spread and developed gradually; eventually, as the north- 
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ern territories became more powerful, the control passed to Mos- 
cow, and Russia’s European territory, which concerns us primarily 
here, reached from the arctic circle to Asia Minor in the south, 
and westward to the borders of a much larger Poland than exists 
today. We need not attempt to define actual boundary lines, 
which were constantly changing as they have done throughout 
history. 

According to the dictionary, the word icon means statue or 
image; in connection with the Eastern Church, a sacred painting 
or mosaic. This, however, is rather misleading, as the terms icon 
and painting are not strictly synonymous. Again, the true icon- 
painter is not concerned with the making of mosaics. What ex- 
actly, then, is an icon? What is its particular significance? 


HISTORY OF THE ICON 


The prototype of the icon came from ancient Egypt where it 
was used long before the birth of Christ. In its original form it 
was a representation, made in the encaustic method, of a deceased 
person and placed by relatives on the mummy case of that person. 
These pictures were not portraits; they bore sufficient resemblance 
to their subject to be easily recognizable, showing any distinguish- 
ing marks, bringing out characteristics and keeping to the partic- 
ular facial contours. It was, however, considered of vital import 
that the pictures should look “alive”; for this reason particular 
attention was paid to the eyes, which were always emphasized, 
and the image directly regarded the beholder. A rich depth of 
color was employed, copied from the natural Egyptian beauty— 
the hot desert sky, the rich mauve and brown mountains, the 
glowing desert sand. 

With the coming of Christianity this type of painting was 
copied for Christian use; its characteristic designs and colorings 
were retained and so, in a sense, was its purpose, that of com- 
memorating the deceased in a vivid manner. Icon subjects range 


from images of our Lord and His Blessed Mother through every 
saint in the calendar and include many Old Testament charac- 
ters. The earliest icons depicted at most only two or three figures; 
later developments show whole scenes or intricate series of scenes 
built up around a central theme. Very often the figure of the man 
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or woman commissioning the icon, or the dead relative in whose 
memory it was ordered, appeared in the composition. 

Icon painting is correctly associated with Byzantium, where the 
old Egyptian models were copied and a traditional style devel- 
oped. In Russia the first models came direct from the Greek 
Orient, i.e., Syria and Egypt, rather than from Constantinople. 
Hence the differences found between the true Russian and the 
Greek icons; like the Greeks, the Russians developed this new 
found art according to their own national style and ideas; their 
earliest painters kept rigidly to the rich oriental colorings. 

It is, perhaps, more correct to describe the icon painter of 
Europe, and particularly in Russia, as a craftsman rather than an 
artist; his skill had to be found in his ability to use his materials 
to the best advantage in order to obtain the desired effect. Crea- 
tive ability, as we understand it, was unnecessary and even un- 
desirable, as the painter had to work strictly within prescribed 
limits; he was, to all intents and purposes, a copyist-—indeed, his 
work often consisted of coloring a tracing of an original model. 
The traditional postures, the general air of repose and at the same 
time the living quality of the image, all these had to be pre- 
served and, to enhance this last effect, skillful use was made of 
shadows and highlights. Later and more elaborate forms of the 
icon required adaptation of the formula, according to their pur- 
pose, but the same principles guided their execution, and the 
same formality of design and the same mixture of impressionism 
and vitality preserved the integrity of the craft for many centuries. 

That, very briefly, is the early history of the icon and its nature. 
What was its purpose and what part did—and does— it play in 
the religious life of the people? The use of icons has been ap- 
proved by the Church from very earliest times but the position 
they occupy in the Eastern churches differs somewhat from our 
general attitude to holy pictures in the West. The attitude towards 
icons is much the same in all Eastern churches, though one might 
say that in Russia the devotion developed to a greater degree than 
among the Greeks. 

In the first place, the icon was never regarded simply as a 
“pious decoration.” To the people, icons were truly sacred objects; 
blessed by the Church, they were not regarded as mere pictures 
but were honored as special symbols of the person they repre- 
sented. They were a friendly, tangible link with a being in heaven. 
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This was not idolatry; it was the conception that any representa- 
tion of persons held sacred became, by the nature of its subject, 
worthy of veneration. It must also be remembered that the orig- 
inals of these icons were of very early date; possibly many believed 
that they were looking at a copy of a picture painted by men who 
remembered its subject and this would add to their reverence. 


ICONOCLASTIC MOVEMENT 


A word may here be said concerning the eighth century tragedy 
of the iconoclastic movement. As is usually the case in such dis- 
putes, it is possible, or even probable, that the “reformers” could 
justly claim an element of truth in their accusations. That is to 
say, in this instance, that there were likely a few people whose 
veneration of icons was excessive and not in accordance with the 
mind of the Church. But again, as usually happens in such cir- 
cumstances, the situation rapidly developed into a serious crisis; 
political considerations became involved and the reformers lost 
all reason and self-control. The result was that a matter which 
could have been dealt with, in so far as any modification was 
necessary, quickly and easily by discussion, ended in persecution, 
bloodshed, and the destruction of thousands of precious and val- 
uable treasures. By the time the Church had regained control and 
the breakers of images had been suppressed, very few Byzantine 
icons survived. Some had been reproduced in miniature during 
the iconaclast period and these, together with any which could be 
imported from the Greek Orient, had to serve as models when 
the craft was revived. 

The victory of the Orthodox Church over its fanatical oppo- 
nents increased the general veneration of sacred paintings and 
Orthodoxy Sunday still, in some parts, commemorates the restor- 
ation of the icon to its rightful place in public and private 
devotion. 

In the churches were splendid images of our Lord, Our Lady 
and the saints, each of them having its own special place. Many 
of the smaller ones were taken down and displayed for public 
devotion, or carried in procession, on the appropriate feast days. 
The larger and principal icons were fixed and, before the begin- 
ning of a service, the worshiper made what amounted to a holy 
pilgrimage among Christ and the saints, bowing low before each 
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one and perhaps lighting a candle or two for a particular inten- 
tion. A special feature of these churches was the iconostas, cor- 
responding somewhat to our rood screen. This structure, which 
still exists in Orthodox and Eastern Rite churches, was of wood 
or marble and adorned with many icons; in the center of it were 
the Royal Doors, leading to the sanctuary and the tabernacle. 

Then there were the icons for private use, among them the 
festival icons, depicting the great feasts of the church; these were 
made largely for the use of pilgrims visiting the actual scene of the 
event celebrated. There were folding icons for travelers and most 
important, images placed in homes. Every house had its oratory; 
this, in cottages and the smaller dwellings was in one corner— 
known as the “fair corner’”’—of a living room. Various icons, rep- 
resenting our Lord, Our Lady, and the patron or favorite saints 
of the household, were enshrined there, often protected by silken 
curtains. Rich people usually had a separate room for the oratory 
with shelves for lamps to burn before the holy images, but no 
abode, however poor and humble, would be without its icons, 
before which the family gathered for prayers. 

The more composite icons usually portrayed stories from the 
Old and New Testament and the lives of the saints, although 
many were intended to draw attention to some particular divine 
attribute. It is noteworthy how much prominence is given in 
icons to the Old Testament, which is frequently linked with the 
New; its lessons are clearly and strikingly portrayed. It is often 
said that the icons of Russia are so mystical, so symbolic as to be 
quite unintelligible; a brief study of the subject will show that 
this is not the case. 

First of all, we find a tendency in the West to seek symbolism 
where it does not exist. Although often present in the main theme 
of an icon symbolism is seldom to be found in the decorative 
details. Again, the use of symbolism was made clear to those for 
whom it was intended. Furthermore, the title of almost every 
icon goes a long way to explaining its significance. It is true that 
for the uninitiated there are complications; for instance, in earlier 
centuries it was not thought reverent to portray God Himself as 
was done in later times. Our Lord, of course, could be represent- 
ed as man and the Holy Spirit as a dove. If it were necessary to 
show the almighty Father, it was done through the picture of an 
angel, representing the Supreme Council of the Godhead—that 
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is, the Blessed Trinity. This ancient title of the three Persons in — 
one God is interesting; it may be compared with a comment made 
by the late President of Poland at the end of the last war. When 
asked to comment on the proposal to give part of his country to a 
foreign power, he merely replied that the matter was in the hands 
of the Big Three. The President was not referring to certain 
nations known by that title, but to the Holy Trinity. 


Icon ‘TITLES 


There is a haunting and, if one may so describe it, a practical 
beauty in icon titles—practical because they encouraged medita- 
tion and the relating of spiritual things to everyday life. One very 
popular theme was that of our Lord of the blessed silence; it is 
interesting particularly because it was a great favorite with the 
ordinary people. In it, our Lord before the Incarnation is rep- 
resented by an angel with arms folded across his breast and with 
a starlike halo encircling his head. One variation of this type bears 
the inscription, “the spirit of understanding,” “the spirit of wis- 
dom,” “the spirit of the fear of the Lord.” + The purpose of this 
conception was to instill into the beholder a quiet peace of mind 
amid the troubles of life, to emphasize the idea that Jesus Christ 
brought into the world an understanding of the nearness of the 
Creator to the creature. This is a purely devotional icon, designed 
to inspire a prayerful state of mind. 

Various copies of the picture of the holy face were much ven- 
erated, under different titles: “Our Savior of the Burning Eye,” 
“Our Savior’s Picture not Made with Hands,” and others. We find 
one very curious title among these: “Our Savior of the West 
Beard”; this has no other significance than the shape and treat- 
ment of Christ’s beard, which is small and pointed. Incidentally, 
the frequent reference to “our Savior” rather than “our Lord” 
gives a clue to the customary attitude towards the Son of God. 

A number of the more educational icons are known by a text 
from Scripture. “Praise ye the name of the Lord” shows not only 
man but the animal kingdom as well in the act of glorifying God, 
while the festival icon of the New Year has for its subject our 
Lord’s preaching at Nazareth, based upon the text, “The spirit 


1JTsa. 11:2. 
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of the Lord is upon me. Wherefore He hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor . . . to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” 2 

Devotion to Our Blessed Lady, the most pure Theotokos, is 
very deeply rooted in the Eastern Churches; naturally, therefore, 
the icons made in her honor were innumerable. One of the most 
famous themes is that of Our Lady of Tenderness. ‘The composi- 
tion is simple, dignified, and moving; the Holy Mother, unable 
to keep from her eyes an expression of inner grief, looks down 
upon her Child. He gazes up at her, putting His tiny hand to her 
face in an attempt to comfort her in that sorrow which, as a child, 
He can feel but cannot understand. One of the loveliest exam- 
ples of this group is Our Lady of Vladimir, an icon of unknown 
origin which came to Russia from Constantinople in the twelfth 
century. 

The miraculous icon of Our Lady of the Sign is one of an- 
other well-known type. Here the Mother of God is shown with 
hands upraised in benediction. In a shield over her breast is the 
Holy Child surrounded by an aureole; this glorious halo is not 
merely for ornament, it is to give the idea of the eternal God- 


head manifested to us in the incarnate Word. It is interesting to 
note that this representation of Our Lady appears in the didactic 
icon concerned with the creation: “He rested on the seventh 
day.” * 


The Blessed Virgin has many titles in the East as well as the 
West—The Burning Bush (literally, the bush that is not con- 
sumed), the Cloud of Light, the Ladder of Jacob, the Star that 
shows the Sun, Christ, and countless others,—and most of these 
are embodied in various icons. Well-known anthems, as well as 
texts, are illustrated; one of the most celebrated hymns depicted 
in icons is the Acathist. This hymn, of very early date, is in honor 
of Our Lady and in thanksgiving for deliverance from both Per- 
sians and Arabs. It is illustrated in an icon of which the central 
theme is the Annunciation. 


Icon’s PLACE IN DAILY LIFE OF RUSSIANS 


This is not intended to be a historical survey of the icon but 
rather to give an idea of its place in the ordinary life of the Rus- 


2 Luke 4:19. 3 Gen. 2:1. 
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sian people. Even that subject, however, is vast and there is no 
space to give details of the countless icons which were in use. In 
summing up, we might say that although we may well be be- 
wildered by the number and variety of pictures before us, to the 
Russians they were perfectly natural and normal. Each one had 
its place and its purpose, to inspire devotion and to teach an al- 
most illiterate population. The simpler types needed little ex- 
planation; the more complicated were, so to speak, studied as 
books by those unable to read. All icons were designed to empha- 
size the glory of God and the honor due to His Mother and the 
saints; there was great stress laid upon the reality of the subjects 
and, despite a severity of style, icon painters wished always to 
convey heaven’s love for earth, while ever recognizing the ma- 
jesty of the Godhead. 

One is tempted, perhaps, to wonder why such devotion has 
apparently been lost to a great extent. Was it really genuine, or 
was it superficial and largely superstition? The answer, surely, 
lies in the pages of Russian history. Superstition, of course, there 
was—few countries have been entirely free from it—but the 
Russian people have seldom had the benefit of real religious 
example from their leaders; among the rulers of Russia almost 
from its birth, religion has been far too much bound up with the 
materialistic ideals and with a lust for power. (It is significant 
that icon painting declined as Moscow increased in strength.) 
The needs of the common people have but rarely been con- 
sidered and fear now has the upper hand among them. Fear of 
their rulers guides the actions of many today, and there is fear, 
too, of the Church; it is often said that none of her enemies are 
more bitter in their hatred than those who were once her friends. 
It may well be that here is a clue to some of the Russian atroc- 
ities. The people of Russia undoubtedly had a great faith, despite 
the schism of 1054 when the Orthodox Church broke away alto- 
gether from the Holy See; that faith still exists in many quarters 
and what is lost has been crushed by ignorance, poverty, and the 
cruelty, greed, and selfishness of those in authority. 

Before us all, as this is being written, are pictures of the most 
unutterable horrors and it is only right and natural that our 
hearts should go out to the victims of such bestiality—-God help 
us to do all we can for their relief. That is our first concern, but 
let us not forget we have a duty to pray for the persecutor as well 
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as the persecuted. Surely, here, we wrestle not only against flesh 
and blood but against principalities and powers—the power of the 
Evil One. We are looking upon the very face of Satan and the 
dominations of hell. Against such foes there is but one defense, 
God’s Church; there is but one weapon, prayer. At Fatima the 
Mother of God told us that by prayer Russia could be converted, 
and herein lies the hope of peace in the world, of a cessation of 
that appalling torture and terrorism now so rampant. Let us pray, 
—now, before it is too late—for great Christian leaders for the 
Soviet nation, and for the return to her haunted, half-crazed peo- 
ples to the sanity of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church. 





The Voice of the Soul 


Peter Houlihan, O.P. 


S T. AUGUSTINE has remarked that the man who prays well 
lives well; and certainly the lives of the saints are sufficient 
proof of the truth of this statement. Prayer figured largely in 
their lives, because they realized the value:of prayer, and had 
made of prayer the sustaining force behind every word and action. 
Indeed, we might almost say that prayer was their life, being so 
frequently manifested in everything they did. Both the religious 
mainly interested by his profession in a life of union with God, 
and the layman who seeks to escape the superficialities of life by 
closer contact with God in prayer, are vitally interested in ex- 
tending the scope of their prayer to live more in union with God. 
For prayer is the measure of holiness, and he who would find 
perfection, must seek a formula for continuing his prayer as much 
as possible during the preoccupations of his day. 

The difficulty of all this is that prayer for many of us is iden- 
tified with prayer in the chapel, prayer with the community, 
prayer on one’s knees, prayer from a book, or prayer—public or 
private—that we are accustomed to say as part of our daily ob- 
ligations to God. Obviously, these fall within the scope of pray- 
er; but they do not exhaust all the possibilities of prayer. The 
priest, religious, or layman who has discovered the importance of 
prayer finds his prayers unlimited by place or circumstances and 
welling up within him as naturally and spontaneously as water 
rising from clean sand at the bottom of a spring. 

Prayer at its best is something become more or less a habitual 
disposition of the soul. One who has become habituated to spirit- 
ual values is driven as by a consuming thirst to this fountain; he 
seeks and wants more and more of the divine influence in his life. 
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He wants to centralize all his thought and affection in Christ, 
and yearns to keep himself in God’s presence and to converse with 
Him whenever possible. In this way the most effective prayer of 
the man of God is a continual preoccupation with God and His 
will. After all, the only objective of prayer is to obtain God. All 
other reasons are subordinated to this. God is the focal point, the 
magnetic center of every man’s life. He has made us with a view 
to uniting our hearts to His and His to ours now and for all time. 
Anyone ignorant of this fact finds himself sooner or later a prey 
to restlessness and discontent, the natural outcome of mooring 
our affections to creatures instead of to the Creator. St. Augustine 
knew from experience the cloying effect of this misplaced love, 
crowding out the spontaneous love of man for his Maker. “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, O God,” he said, “and unhappy are 
our hearts until they rest in Thee.” 


PRAYER AS PETITION 


If we. keep clearly in mind our relation to God, how we stand 
as created beings before Him, we can better understand why 
prayer is first and foremost a petitioning of God for what we 
need. St. Catherine places at the basis of a life of prayer this 
necessary reflection on our status as creatures, together with a 
clear concept of the power and infinity of God. God is He who 
is, she writes, and we are those who are not, and who are in need 
of everything. When we think of ourselves as receiving all we 
have, even each single moment of life and each smallest action, 
from the creative and sustaining hand of God, we are disposed, 
indeed impelled, to ask—and we are praying. When the thought 
of God our Father as the perfect and unlimited summation of all 
we know as beauty and perfection dawns upon our consciousness, 
our heart goes out to Him in admiration and confidence—and 
we are praying. In this fundamental reflection the life of prayer 
finds its roots and its vigor. We see ourselves as we are and, more 
importantly, what we can be through the mercy of Christ, and 
we ask for the possession of Him for all eternity. 


Prayer is petition. Although we may identify prayer in its 
broadest sense with its origin in meditation on the mysteries of 
the faith, or with its final perfection in the contemplation of God, 
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prayer in its most characteristic and fundamental aspect is a peti- 
tion addressed to God, in which the life of grace in the soul begins 
to function, advances, and reaches union with God. Even in heav- 
en the petition of the angels, the elders and the four living crea- 
tures goes up before the throne of God, “benediction, glory and 
wisdom, thanksgiving, honor and power and strength be to our 
God forever and ever.” + 

In prayer the creature has found its place before the Maker of 
body and soul. Prayer is the first cry of the soul to God, once man 
begins to understand something of the plenitude of God and 
seeks to receive of this plenitude. The proud man prays only to 
fulfill an onerous duty, and never with the understanding of the 
true place of prayer in his life, in much the same way as the 
Pharisee who presumed to thank God not like the rest of men. 
Such a man prays seldom and never prays well, because he 
does not bother to know himself, or to understand what God is. 
The frailty of his body and soul sustained by the power of God 
never enters his mind. If he should be sifted through some mis- 
take or failure, he will probably turn in confusion to God, real- 
izing that he has leaned on a staff of self-confidence that has 
pierced his soul. 

The humble man on the contrary sees in prayer the whole 
rhyme and reason of his life. Like the Publican with head bowed, 
he exclaims, ‘““O God be merciful to me a sinner.” The sentiment 
of St. Paul has seeped into his soul, “Not that we are sufficient of 
ourselves to think anything of ourselves . . . but our sufficiency is 
from God.’ With this attitude toward God, he finds in failure 
or humiliation no more than the spotlighting of his complete 
dependency on God. Prayer is for him not only an asking for 
his daily bread, material or spiritual, but far more. It is itself 
his spiritual nourishment to satisfy the hunger of his soul for- 
ever cast on God. This is his hourly nourishment and very 
thought. There is no time of the day when he does not feel the 
urge to peep like a fledgling with its mouth stretched open to 
receive the morsel that it finds impossible to obtain for itself. 
Father Vincent McNabb described faith as walking in the dark 
with one’s hand in God’s. Similarly prayer can be thought of as 
reaching up to grasp firmly the hand of God. 


1 Apoc. 7:12. 
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‘THE NEED OF PRAYER 


‘Man is never greater than when he is on his knees.””» How 
much greater would have been many of the famous men of this 
world if they had discovered this fact in time. But no, history 
often shows us that their influence turned as much to evil as to 
good. Man senses in some way his own dignity when he prays. 
When we hear the violin vibrate in the hands of a Heifetz, it is 
ours to admire both the virtuoso and the instrument moved so 
skillfully by him. The violin by itself is a silent, empty, fragile 
thing; but here it has been transformed into a human thing, a 
soul with a great voice, a tremendous force to hold listeners spell- 
bound. The religious or layman who loves prayer has placed him- 
self in the hands of God; for by prayer he has asked God to tune 
his soul to the divine will, to lay His hands upon the fibers of his 
being and produce there a harmony and an excellence able to 
astound the world. The man who prays well, simply the prayer 
of petition for God’s glory and his own wants, has found his 
place in the hands and heart of God. He has become filled with 
God. 


David, the man of prayer, whose psalms echo throughout the 
universal Church in the Divine Office, marveled aloud at God’s 
solicitude for men: “What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him?” And, indeed, what is man that God should always think of 
him? Man is the symbol and reality of the eternal mindfulness 
of God. For whatever man is or does is a reminder to us of that 
Father who must be always giving to His children, or they would 
not be. We live and act by reason of the divine love of God for 
us. His very thought and love are the principles of our existing 
at all, as necessary as the air we must breathe and the heart that 
must beat for us. What is man that Thou art mindful of him? 
Man is the cry of a child in fear and need. Man by his make-up 
requires God, and where man is all-asking, God is all-giving. 
Where man is all weakness, God is all strength. This is to say 
that man prays as naturally as a baby opens its mouth to receive 
the breast; and that God the Creator is as naturally mindful of 
him as a mother who spends a night long watch at the bedside of 
her child. 


Prayer, then, is petition in which man offers all he is to God 
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to have Him supply, not one or two needs, but everything. It is 
the raising of the mind to God to praise Him; for praise and sor- 
row and adoration come instinctively to the man in prayer. By 
sorrow and reparation he approaches God in a spirit of humility. 
In praise and adoration he greets the excellences and perfections 
of his Creator. Thus man is prepared to ask with great confi- 
dence, and to be lifted up in love and thanksgiving for all that 
God means to him and for all He has done for him. 


THE FULLNESS OF PRAYER 


In its most general sense prayer includes any thought or act of 
love or faith or hope addressed to God. More strictly it is an 
act of the virtue of religion, by which man dedicates his whole 
being and all his powers to God’s service and worship. ‘Thus un- 
derstood, it is a turning of the mind to God to obtain the needs of 
soul and body. St. Thomas accepts the definition of St. Augustine 
and St. John Damascene that prayer is a certain petitioning of 
God.? He also designates prayer as an act of man’s practical 
reason in which he solicits the help of a person not subject in 
anyway to him; petitioning, in other words, from his superior 
(God) in a reasonable way those things beyond his power. 

This may seem to restrict prayer to simply the asking of things 
from God. But it would be wrong to think that prayer is no more 
than this. When we speak of prayer as essentially petition, we are 
pointing to its most typical note. We can, for example, empha- 
size that reasoning power is the most characteristic thing about 
man, without failing to consider his other qualities. In the 
same way, along with our emphasis on prayer as petition, it is not 
to be forgotten that prayer contains other elements. Above all, 
there is the motivation of prayer, the love of God. Through love 
for God we seek union with Him, and this is the chief of our 
requests in prayer: “One thing have I asked of the Lord, one 
thing have I sought, that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life.” * Charity also impels us toward God “on 
the footsteps of love” when the mind is raised to God in prayer 
and we are face to face with Him in thought and desire. * As we 


2 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 83, a. 1. 
3 Ps. 26:4. 
4Cf. St. Thomas, op. cit., ad 2. 
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have suggested above, there are also the acts that prepare us to 
ask from God: sorrow and reparation, praise and adoration, and 
the acts of love and thanksgiving that follow upon our petitions 
for favors already received. To call prayer, then, fundamentally 
a matter of petition is not to belittle it, but to bring into a better 
light the importance of asking of God and of realizing how essen- 
tial a thing petition is to the man or woman seeking perfection. 

Since prayer belongs to the reason and is a petition addressed to 
God, it must be reasonable. The mind must enter into prayer 
even more than the heart; for our requests must be properly or- 
dered. Along with this we must also realize our duty as rational 
beings to present our wishes to God if we wish to be heard at all. 


If in human affairs we would hardly ask of another what we 
can in no way expect to receive, why do we not use the same 
common sense in our asking of God? God undoubtedly is not 
restricted in any way in the scope and power of His giving, but 
He gives what He has willed to give from all eternity. When our 
request conforms to God’s will it will be granted. Christ in His 
mental anguish spoke to His Father, “Father, if it be possible, let 
this chalice pass from Me.’ What man or woman oppressed by 
fear or pain does not pray in like manner? But such prayer must 
be expressed with an “if,” for our Christian sense tells us that 
like Christ we must be prepared to suffer when God so dictates. 
Pain is not the greatest evil, and in God’s providence can be a 
valuable instrument for the sanctification of a soul who bears it 
in patience in union with Christ. Our Christian sense of faith 
also tells us that, after the pattern of Christ, our wishes and de- 
sires must be completely conformed to the plans and desires of 
God for us. “Yet not My will but Thine be done.” 


‘THE PERFECTION OF PRAYER 


It is for this very reason that the most perfect prayer is the 
Our Father. When the Apostles asked our Lord to teach them 
to pray, He gave them this list of petitions ordered most reason- 
ably to God’s glory and man’s salvation. St. Augustine says that 
if we pray rightly we cannot do better than to recite the Our 
Father; for in it is contained everything we could possibly ask 
from God and in the right order of asking. Even a cursory glance 
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at this divine prayer will demonstrate to us that our prayers 
must begin with God, must ask for His honor and glory and the 
establishment of His kingdom, before any thought is given to the 
needs of our soul and body. In these first two petitions of the 
Our Father, “Hallowed be Thv name” and “Thy kingdom come,” 
the mind of man scales to the throne of God to ask for himself, 
a poor sinful creature, the ultimate in perfection: the glory of 
God and one’s self in God. 

Along with the prudent ordering of our petitions in prayer, we 
do well to consider our duty as intelligent beings to make them 
known to God. We are above all else beings of intellect and will 
and we must approach God through their use. An animal need 
not pray nor can it; an infant cannot express its wants. But ac- 
tion which is adult and human must be wedded to reason and 
the love of truth. Therefore it is not surprising if God waits for 
our asking before He gives to us, nor should it be surprising if 
we do not receive when we fail to ask. ““Ask and you shall receive. 
... Christ does not tell us when we shall receive; He does tell us 
that we shall receive if we ask, and that we must ask persevering- 
ly. And although much of our asking will be in a general way— 
as when we say, “Give us this day our daily bread,’’—-yet it must 
not always be so. As sons of God who help bring about our own 
salvation by cooperation with the grace of God, we are required 
to ask for our own particular needs when we know them. . 

We do not mean to say, of course, that God will give us only 
what we ask of Him. But if once we know our need for a special 
grace (to subdue our pride, for example, or overcome a tempta- 
tion) and yet neglect to ask, we cannot expect to receive. Com- 
mon sense tells us that the person who, for the asking, could have 
obtained what he desired, but fails to ask, deserves no sympathy. 
Needless to say, our petitions do not inform God of our needs— 
our heavenly Father knows what we need even before we ask 
Him. But He does wait for the Christian to fulfill by his prayers 
the part He has predestined for him to fulfill—the role of peti- 
tioner—before He will give. For this reason many do not re- 
ceive because they do not pray. 

When we pray (that is, beg something from God) we declare 
to ourselves and to all our correct position before God. The crea- 
ture, man, has nothing he can claim primarily as his own. But 
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at the voice of the soul in prayer, God opens the fountains of 
divine mercy and love; there is no height closed to man. Just as 
long as he continues perseveringly to pray he will find the strength 
of God within him in all the necessities of his life of grace. From 
the beginning of a life of divine grace in the soul to the culmin- 
ation of this same life in holiness and union with God, he will 
be always asking, asking of God. That is because prayer in the 
sense of petitioning God is the very heart of the matter of per- 
fection: “Ask and you shall receive. . . .”” And what is received 
will be no less than God Himself and life in Him. 





Spirituality for All 


V. Pattern of Perfection 


James R. Gillis, O.P. 


r | ‘HE implications of God’s friendship present to the human 


mind unfathomable but delightful mystery. Since charity | 


unites the affections and makes, as it were, one heart of two, one 
implication is the revelation of secrets, for the friend seems not 
to dismiss from his own heart what he reveals to his friend. ‘This 
fact presents divine revelation in a new and glowing light, God 
has revealed His intimate life to man because He loves him. The 
mysteries which baffle our minds are unmistakable proof of God’s 
love for us. Our reaction ought not to be one of mere assent, but 
of expanding gratitude which seeks to penetrate this gift of di- 
vine love. As St. Paul summarizes God’s benevolence: “God, who, 
at sundry times and in divers manners, spoke in times past to 
the fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these days hath spoken 
to us by His Son, whom He hath appointed heir of all things, by 
whom also He made the world. Who being the brightness of His 
glory, and the figure of His substance and upholding all things 
by the word of His power, making purgation of sins, sitteth on 
the right hand of the majesty on high.” 4 


PATTERN OF FRIENDSHIP 


It is also true of the union which is effected by friendship that 
what the friend has he has in common with his friend, since to 
will and to do good for a friend is a property of friendship. So it 


is that by charity God wills to His friends the infinite beatitude 


1 Heb. 1:1-3. 
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which is His. He wishes to be possessed by His friends. In order 
that this be accomplished it is necessary that man by spiritual 
perfection be likened to God, that he operate through these per- 
fections and thus finally achieve the eternal sharing of divine 
beatitude. The first likeness is produced through sanctifying 
grace and the supernatural organism in the soul. The growing 
configuration or assimilation is achieved through living and act- 
ing on that supernatural plane a life of growing intimacy with 
God, which is the preface of the eternal life of glory. 

A third characteristic of friendship is that one delights in the 
presence of one’s friend and finds in him a security against all 
anxieties. This is pre-eminently true of divine friendship, for 
as long as we remain in the friendship of God, He dwells in our 
souls in a most intimate and loving way. We shall come to Him 
and make our abode with Him. A deepening awareness of this 
presence of God provides the basis of the vital and intimate 
conversation which is accomplished in the souls of the just 
through the inspiration and guidance of the Holy Ghost. Lovers 
of God will, then, without exception, find in God not only joy 
but an immutable security against the adversities and assaults of 
the world. ? 

While God is the supreme cause, efficient, exemplary, and 
final, of man’s sanctification and glorification, man is by no 
means merely a purely passive recipient of God’s gifts. St. Augus- 
tine delighted in saying that He who made us without ourselves 
will not save us without ourselves. When man has committed 
himself to the demands of the love of God, he is thereby com- 
mitted to seek the conditions under which charity is to be prac- 
ticed. This search will become a permanent, persevering, and 
patient seeking of the manifestations of God’s will. Within his 
innermost soul, there will come call after call, always moving 
him away from selfishness and towards generosity, away from self 
as the center and criterion of values and towards his Friend as 
the center and core of his attitudes, judgments, and desires. This 


constant search is the price of every Christian’s friendship with 
God. 


The Christian soul is not limited to an inner light or inspira- 
tion for knowledge of what he must turn from and how he must 


——— 


2St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, IV, 22. 
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walk in order to remain on the path traced out by the finger of 
God. God’s plan involves the presentation to mankind of a per- 
fect prototype, a sensible and at the same time a divine Model 
for the sons of God. This, of course, is the incarnate Word, Jesus 
Christ. Accommodated to man’s sensible nature, He presents the 
perfect pattern of Christian perfection. As St. Augustine graphic- 
ally described man’s plight: “Man who might be seen was not to 
be followed; but God was to be followed, who could not be seen. 
And therefore God was made man, that He might be seen by 
man, and whom man might follow might be shown to man. #® 
During His life upon earth, bent on the redemption of mankind, 
Christ sketched clearly and unmistakably the divine plan for man’s 
return to God. As God revealed to St. Catherine of Siena: “The 
path has been shown .. . by My Son, the Word, when He said, 
‘I am the way, the truth, and the life.’ Whoever walks in it can- 
not lose his way or be overtaken by darkness, nor can any come 
to Me except through Him, for He and I are one. I have already 
told you that I have made of My Son a bridge over which all may 
come to their proper end... .” * 


DIVINE CHALLENGE 


The role of the Christian consists in the imitation or following 
of Christ. The essence of Christian perfection was thus proposed 
by Christ: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny him- 
self, take up his cross, and follow Me.” ® On hearing our Lord 
make this demand that anyone wishing to join Him must take 
up a cross as if to march to the supreme penalty, the disciples 
must have felt, with a good deal of anxiety, how pressingly serious 
was the duty of a Christian life. This commitment of self, this 
reckless spurning of all worldly interest, this reposing of one’s 
whole being upon the truths of supernatural faith, is not matter 
of passing fancy, ephemeral enthusiasm, or superficial whim. It 
would seem to be much more a patient, durable, and constant 
state of soul, for it is necessary to follow the Master, follow Him 


8 St. Augustine, Sermo 371; PL, 39, 1660. 


4St. Catherine of Siena, Dialogues, trans. by P. J. Hurtaud, (Lethielleux, 
Paris: 1931), II, 164. 


5 Luke 9:23. 
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always, follow Him to the very end.° It must be nothing other 
than the generous response of the soul awakened to the divine 
friendship and seeking the conditions for the practice of that 
virtue. In a word, man would not seek Christ, if he had not al- 
ready been captured by the love of Christ. Man’s perfection, his 
supreme end, to which all the rest must be reduced, and if neces- 
sary sacrificed, is to love Christ with his whole soul, his whole 
heart, and with all his might; for to love Christ is to love God.? 

Christ does not propose the subordination of our whole selves 
to Him and to His work as a purely optional way of working out 
our salvation. He imposes it upon us as the sole means of avoid- 
ing eternal death. There is no middle ground, no neutral zone, 
where man can achieve an equilibrium of his propensities and 
fully satisfy his every aspiration. Either he will save himself by 
following Christ, or he will lose his true life. Historically there 
exists but one end, the supernatural end; but one true life, life 
with Christ. To the extent that a man does not direct himself to 
this end and does not share this life, to that extent is he interi- 
orly disordered. If he dies in this disorder, he is lost to true life 
for all eternity. There is no compensation for such a loss, for 
neither the enjoyment of this present life nor the riches of the 
universe are able to purchase life eternal. 

Christ’s challenge and invitation to His followers involve first 
of all the willing desire to “come after Him,” so as to be one with 
Him, and this desire is inspired and motivated by divine grace 
in the soul of a man. The second phase involves a program of 
self-denial, mortification, detachment, or asceticism, for the fol- 
lower of Christ must “‘deny himself.” The precept of self-denial is 
justified only in view of reward of eternal life to which Christ 
leads His loyal followers. For a man does not despoil himself 
except to become richer; he does not lose himself, except to find 
himself; he does not sacrifice himself except to master his soul 
and to possess God more fully. The Christian does not give up the 
guidance of natural reason as the supreme judge of his intellectu- 
al life except in exchange for a higher light, the light of faith 
and the penetration of wisdom. He does not accept the displace- 
ment of self as the all sufficient center of his will except in 


6 The Word of Salvation by ——. Huby, S.J., translated by John J. Heenan, 
S.J., (Bruce, Milwaukee: 1956), 708 f. 


7 Ibid., p. 709. 
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exchange for a freer, more intimate, and more active collabora- 
tion with God, which is divine charity. § “Where the spirit is, there 
is no pleasure in sin, and this is liberty; where the spirit is not, 
there is pleasure to sin, and this is slavery.” ® 

The third aspect of the precept involves “the taking up of one’s 
cross” and “the following of Jesus.” The voluntary assumption 
of a cross is implied, which is not the same thing as enduring 
suffering with equanimity. In order that suffering become a cross 
it must be vivified by divine love. ‘““To suffer and yet not fall 
into despondency or insensibility, nor to swell with pride, but to 
grow both in strength and in sweetness is to bear witness to the 
presence within us of a principle of life that is victorious over 
disorder. . . . Grace gives the soul which it has endowed with good 
will the power to grope toward the position, the attitude, the 
behavior, and the vision by which the soul ceases to look upon 
suffering as a scandal and sees it as a mystery of life. ... We can- 
not find the Cross by ourselves. It is God who reveals it to us.” 1° 
And this progressive revelation is paced by the growth of love of 
God, since conformity to Christ crucified is proposed as a measure 
of our union with Him. 


THE Mystery OF CHRIST 


In order to understand the implications of love involved in 
following Christ and something of the divine pattern for Chris- 
tian living, it is imperative to dwell at least for a moment upon 
the mystery of Christ. God is infinitely superior to every creature, 
belonging to an order of being entirely different from that of 
creatures. He shares no common measure with His creatures by 
which He could enter into composition with them. If He unites 
Himself to a creature, He remains transcendent to it and, far 
from changing its nature, He makes it more perfectly what it is. 
“Christ is not a commingling of two natures in which the divine 
nature, being pre-eminent, strips the human nature of its proper 
traits. He is a man like ourselves, endowed with a human soul 
and all its faculties, intelligence, power to love and to suffer, a 


8 Ibid. 
9St. Augustine, De spiritu et littera, chap. 16, n. 28; PL, 44, 218. 


10 Pius-Raymond Regamey, O.P., The Cross and the Christian, translated by 
Angeline Bouchard, (Herder, St. Louis: 1954), p. 11 f. 
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vividly reactive imagination, and sensitivity to pleasure and 
pain.” 1! Indeed, when God formed a human nature in order to 
unite Himself to it personally He conferred upon this nature a 
nobility, depth, and delicacy. which were fitting to a man who was 
also God Himself. And not only in the natural order was this 
human nature surpassingly excellent, but also in the order of 
grace. The simple statement that Christ was full of grace and 
truth has a depth of meaning beyond our comprehension. ‘The 
Word conferred upon His own human nature sanctifying grace 
in the highest degree in which grace can be possessed, every virtue 
which involves by its nature no imperfection, the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost in a supereminent degree, as well as the charismatic gifts. 
From the first instant of His conception, the intellect of Christ 
enjoyed the beatific vision. And yet these created, supernatural 
perfections no more impeded His ability to suffer and to die than 
did His divinity. On the contrary, suffering was the very reason 
for the Incarnation. The incarnate Word decreed that His great- 
est act, that for which all others existed, should be His passion 
and death. As a matter of fact, his divinity vastly increased His 
capacity for suffering. Because He was man, He could suffer, and 
because this man was God, His suffering attained a species of 
infinitude, of which human nature is capable only in slight degree. 


Even though He enjoyed the delights of the beatific vision, 
the joy of it was limited to the uppermost reaches of Christ’s soul, 
and by divine decree was not permitted to intercept or impede 
his suffering either in soul or body. Although He never ceased to 
contemplate God face to face during His passion and continued 
to live in the intimacy of the Father, He could still be intensely 
sorrowful, and suffer the rending of the flesh and the agony of 
death. This is but a portion of the mystery of Christ. Add to it 
the fact that in the plan of salvation, as God has willed it, the 
Passion was destined to perfect all the graces that Christ’s earlier 
acts had won for us. All these acts were ordered to the Passion, 
attained their fullness only through the Passion, and because they 
were so ordered, were rendered fruitful by Christ’s sacrifice on 
Calvary. In a sense, Christ’s entry into this world and whatever 
He said, did, suffered, and endured has significance only in the 
light of His passion and death. The whole context presents to men 


11 [bid., p. 16 f. 
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not only unimpeachable evidence of how much God loves them, | 
but it also gives men the pattern of how the children of God 
should live, and more importantly, die. 

In order to avoid the perverted picture of reformed Christian- 
ity, we ought to remember that Christ is more than the perfect 
exemplar of Christian living, and that the pages of the Gospel are 
not the only source book wherein the pattern can be studied. In | 
the moment of Christ’s death, when the redemption of mankind 
was accomplished, out of the side of Christ was born His mystical 
body, the Church. “For the divine Redeemer began the building 
of the mystical temple of the Church when by His preaching He 
announced His precepts; He completed it when He hung glor- 
ified on the Cross; and He manifested and proclaimed it when 
He sent the Holy Ghost as Paraclete in visible form on His 
disciples.” 1” 

Again, the purpose of the Incarnation is emphasized by the 
Holy Father: “The reason why the only-begotten Son of the 
Eternal Father wished to be a Son of Man, was that we might be 
made conformed to the image of the Son of God and be renewed 
according to the image of Him who created us.” #* Thus it is the 
duty of all who glory in the name of Christian to look to Christ 
as the most exalted and perfect exemplar of all virtues. He is the 
pattern of our perfection. But the Holy Father goes on: “The 
whole body of the Church, no less than the individual members, 
should bear resemblance to Christ. Such is His will. And we see 
that realized when following in the footsteps of her Founder she 
teaches, she governs and offers the divine sacrifice. Embracing 
the evangelical counsels, she reflects the Redeemer’s poverty, obe- 
dience, and viriginal purity. Enriched with institutes of many 
different kinds as with so many precious jewels she points out 
Christ deep in prayer on the mountain or preaching to the peo- 
ple or healing the sick and wounded and bringing back sinners 
to the path of virtue or, in a word, doing good to everyone. What 
wonder then if, while she walks this earth, she be persecuted like 
Christ, hounded and weighed down with sorrows.” ™* 


12 Pius XII, Encyclical Mystici Corporis, N.C.W.C. translation, n., 26; AAS, 
XXV (1943), 204. 


18 Ibid., n. 46; AAS, XXXV (1943), 214. 
14 Tbid., n. 47; AAS, XXXV (1943), 214 f. 
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CHRIST, THE WITNESS 


Throughout His whole life Christ was a witness to His Father. 
He came, as He Himself asserted, to give testimony to the truth. 
| Actually He brought to the world a revelation of a new life, life 
with God, the life of grace, the life of freedom for the sons of 
God. And because He was no mere mouthpiece for the doctrine, 
but its source and culmination, His call reached beyond His own 
time and place, and continues to be made to the hearts of men. 
It is the call to leave off the sterile poverty of selfishness in order 
to win the true wealth of the divine friendship. 

It is important to see that Christ was indeed true man, similar 
to other men in all things, sin alone excepted. He entered this 
world in an apparently ordinary manner, as a baby. He was be- 
lieved to be the “‘son of a carpenter” and a carpenter Himself. He 
is not alien to the human family, a splendid visitor from heaven, 
He does not belong to human nature in general, but to a definite 
family, with a host of relatives. His thought habitually moves 
along lines which are completely familiar to religious people of 
His country. He is one of them. And at the same time, it was not 
so much His miracles which set him apart from other men as the 
mysterious depths of His personality. ‘There was about Him a 
perfection which has no common measure with what can be ex- 
pected of man. It is true that no man ever spoke as He spoke. And 
it is just as true that no man ever lived as He lived. His life can 
be described in no more exact terms than that it was an act of 
charity, sustained without interruption or slackening, to the mo- 
ment of His death upon the Cross. 

Because He was sinless, Christ was perfectly holy in His human 
nature from the moment of His conception. There was for Him, 
no battle with a rebellious and wounded human nature. Progress 
in holiness was for Him impossible. And yet because He was in- 
tent on showing men the way to God, He undertook many things 
for our instruction. St. Thomas points out that it was more fitting 
that man should be delivered by Christ’s passion than simply by 
God’s good will. ““Among means to an end that one is more suit- 
able whereby the various concurring means employed are them- 
selves helpful to such an end. But in this that man was delivered 
by Christ’s passion, many other things besides deliverance from sin 
concurred for man’s salvation. In the first place, man knows there- 
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by how much God loves him, and is thereby stirred to love Him 
in return, and herein lies the perfection of human salvation. . . 
Secondly because thereby He set us an example of obedience, 
humility, constancy, justice, and the other virtues displayed in the 
Passion, which are requisite for man’s salvation.” » In like man- 
ner, during His life Christ fasted, permitted Himself to be tempt- 
ed, underwent the ordinary trials of hunger, thirst, weariness, and 
failure in order to show men how they should behave in similar 
circumstances in their own lives. His every word and action are 
for our instruction. Just as He demanded of each follower self- 
denial, His own life was a perfect pattern of self-denial, prompted 
by love. 

Even though Christ gave a perfect performance of living the 
life of grace and the virtues throughout His sojourn on earth; 
even though His every act was of infinite value since it was the 
act of a divine Person; even though He had done all things well, 
man’s redemption would not have been accomplished except 
through His passion and death upon the Cross. Such was the 
eternal decree, the mandate of His Father, which He willingly 
and obediently executed. ““The Son of man must be lifted up, that 
whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life 
everlasting.” 1° From the Cross, too, Christ draws all things to 
Himself. 1" Since He is both the supreme Being and the supreme 
End, in Him human nature takes on universal proportions. This 
human nature is operative on the Cross, for God has decreed that 
the entire mystery of the Incarnation was to be consummated on 
Calvary. Moreover the divine efficacy of Christ’s act touches us 
from the Cross, across space and across the centuries, and is given 
to us in the measure that we dispose ourselves to receive it. St. 
‘Thomas points out: “Christ’s works are referred to Himself and 
to His members in the same way as the. works of any other man 
in the state of grace are referred to himself.” 1* He thus delivered 
us as His members from our sins by the price of His passion; in 
the same way as though a man by the good industry of. his hands 
were to redeem himself from a sin committed by his feet. Thus 
incorporation into Christ is truly incorporation into His passion, 
and each is in turn required to be Christ’s “complement,” if He 


15 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 46, a. 3. 17 Cf. John 12:32. 
16 John 3:14 f. 18 Summa theol., III, q. 48, a. 1. 
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is to be “filled all in all.” We must fill up those things wanting to 
the sufferings of Christ.” 4° His passion demands our passion in 
order in some fashion to be complete. God sees our passion in the 
passion of His Son. In return, our passion receives its worth from 
His. We must unite our passion to the passion of Jesus, according 
to grace, so that it can thereby share in the fruit of the Cross of 
our salvation. *° 


‘THE MysticAL CHRIST 


The doctrine of the mystical body of Christ that in union with 
Him we constitute a single mystical person, even though He is the 
Person of the divine Word and we also remain autonomous per- 
sons, has not been revealed to us simply as a beautiful truth des- 
tined to enrapture our souls, but rather as a light for our spiritual 
life. There is no aspect of Christian spirituality that is not colored 
by its light. St. Thomas sets the whole pattern of perfection, in 
this light. “Because, by baptism, man is incorporated in Christ 
and is made His member, consequently it is fitting that what takes 
place in the Head should take place also in the member incor- 
porated.” ** Of course, Christ’s energetic and insatiable longing 
for the Cross gives us a measure of light on His distribution of 
crosses among those souls who belong to Him by the bonds of 
grace. We can understand, too, that the more closely souls are 
united to His spirit, the greater the obligation they contract, and 
most willingly contract (thirst would be a better word), to suffer. 
For it would be a disorder in grace and a violation of the laws of 
love for delicately bred members to be united to a head pierced 
with thorns. The same grace that has its universal source in Christ 
sanctifies His members. His grace as Head is communicated to 
Him for the purpose of His office, which is to satisfy the strict 
justice of God for the sins of His members. Consequently He 
contracted the loving obligation to suffer, the cause of that mighty 
attraction which constantly bore Him towards the Cross. Of neces- 
sity, then, grace produces the same propensity in predestined souls 
and makes the same demands of them as it did of Christ, that the 
mystical body may not be a monstrous whole in the order of grace, 


19 Col. 1:24. 
20 Regamey, O.P., op. cit., p. 39. 
21, Summa theol., IIIa, q. 69, a. 3. 
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which it would be if the spirit of Christ were contrary to itself— 
altogether otherwise in the members than in the Head. In its 
original source, the soul of Christ, grace produces an attraction 
that relates to the end for which He was made man. Overflowing 
upon the souls of men, the grace of Christ necessarily effects the 
same disposition in those made worthy to receive it. ”* 


By its essence grace is a participation in the divine nature, but 
so far as it is transmitted to us by Christ it has a special modality 
which configures us to Him. And because this grace cannot lie 
idle in the soul it hungers for growth, and because it cannot re- 
ceive notable increase without the help of crosses, God does not 
fail to abandon the soul to its own weakness and strip it of all 
sensible effects. This is done to teach the soul to know itself and 
to renounce itself and to cleave to Him alone. The closeness and 
intimacy of its union with God depend on ‘its separation from 
everything else. Whence it comes that the same love of Christ is 
at once the principle of life and of death, uniting and separating, 
detaching and binding together—for the holiness of God as com- 
municated to His creatures deprives them of all that is incom- 
patible with His immaculate purity. * 


Just as the shadow of the Cross hung over the whole life of 
Christ, so too the cross of the Christian overshadows His life with 
Christ. But he does not fashion His own crosses—that is God’s 
doing. Yet, there is an area in which his search for the conditions 
of charity’s practice is certainly personal and active. This is the 
area of asceticism or self-denial, which is a preparatory stage in 
the Christian life; the Christian has first to deny himself before 
he is capable of taking up his cross in fitting fashion. 

St. Thomas touches upon both aspects of Christ’s precept of 
self-denial and the carrying of the cross in explaining the nature 
of our incorporation into Christ through baptism. Since there 
should be conformity between the Head and the member, bap- 
tism, which has the power to take away the penalties of this 
present life, does not do so immediately. “Now from: the very 
beginning of His conception Christ was full of grace and truth, 
yet He had a passible body, which through His passion and death 
was raised up to a life of glory. Wherefore a Christian receives 


22 Louis Chardon, La croix de Jesus, (Lethielleux, Paris), pp. 119-121. 
23 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 69, a. 3. 
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grace in baptism, as to his soul; but he retains a passible body, so 
that he may suffer for Christ therein; yet at length he will be 
raised up to a life of impassibility.” ** And he offers a second 
reason for the suitability of this gradual process. It is for our 
spiritual training. ‘In order that by fighting against concupis- 
cence and other defects to which he is subject, man may receive 
the crown of victory.” *# 

The idea of asceticism is essentially human, for it follows man’s 
capacity to reason and to prefer one good to another. It implies 
some kind of spiritual exercise, which is difficult and onerous as 
well as voluntary, and methodical. Just as the sufferings, losses, 
and heartbreaks of life become crosses only when undertaken in 
the spirit of charity and union with Christ crucified, so too ascet- 
icism is Christian only when it is motivated and guided by char- 
ity. If our participation in the love of God, which we call charity, 
were to introduce itself into a being where it would meet no 
resistance, then it would penetrate him completely and mold him 
totally. All his desires, tendencies, aspirations would be regulated 
according to the order and the hierarchy of charity. All his activ- 
ities would be true and clear manifestations and expressions of 
charity, in his relationships with God and with his fellow men. He 
would be completely and honestly the instrument of charity which 
had taken hold of him. * 


CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM 


That such is not the case we know both from personal experi- 
ence and from the divinely revealed doctrine of the universality 
of original sin and our own proneness to actual sin. From the 
positive side, there is the complete supernaturality of the life of 
grace and the superexcellent example of Christ, whom we are to 
follow. Indeed the charity which is poured forth in our hearts 
meets obstacles in its active expression in our thoughts, desires, 
attitudes, and actions. What St. Thomas describes as concupis- 
cence is really all the results of original sin, the wounds and latent 
rebellion which lurks in our nature. There is the.sensitive ap- 
petite of man which is constantly demanding its own satisfaction 


24 Tbid. 
25 Cf. Yves de Montcheuil, For Men of Action, translated by Charles Parnell, 
(Fides Publishers, Chicago: 1951), pp. 94-97. 
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at the expense of reason and will. There are egoistic tendencies 
which lead us to seek our own good at the expense of our neigh- 
bor. There is that pride which seeks to subordinate our neighbor 
to our own plan and desires. ‘There is a tendency toward a dissi- 
pation of interests which prevents the state of recollection neces- 
sary for prayer. Again, there is a violence which sweeps us away 
and an indolence which immobilizes us. These are but a few of 
the obstacles which charity meets when it seeks to penetrate every- 
thing in us, to mobilize all our strength and resources for its 
proper expression and action in the world. These remains of 
original sin are to be found in every human being, but with vary- 
ing intensity and tendencies. They may be more or less visible 
or subtle, but nonetheless they form in each person a barrier 
which prevents the movement of charity. There is a stiffness or 
lack of consistency, an emotional sweep or inertia which hinders 
its acts. The living instrument is in a sense split both in its at- 
tention and loyalty, and as a result it does not react to its guid- 
ing force, charity. 

This is precisely where asceticism enters the scene. In propor- 
tion as the soul is won over to the friendship of God in that 
proportion we are committed to take the part of charity in op- 
posing whatever resists or hinders its free expression. Out of 
this conflict there rises a desire to forge an instrument which 
charity can use in the fulfillment of God’s holy will. Charity not 
only motivates the program of asceticism but provides the strength 
and the desire of its ultimate triumph and free sway within us. 
To be unwilling absolutely to seek the triumph of charity is an 
indication of its absence in the soul. A faint and hidden desire, 
while it is hesitant and imperfect, is at the same time an indica- 
tion of the presence of charity. The more one lives according to 
the demands of the divine friendship, the more one inevitably 
suffers at the idea of giving it only a warped, imperfect, and un- 
willing instrument. The determined effort to make of oneself 
a pliable and docile instrument of charity is the essence of 
asceticism. 

All this involves a certain vigilance, discipline, and rectifica- 
tion and carries with it something of a painful aspect. The idea 
of struggle and opposition is always present. One is under con- 
stant constraint to refuse desired satisfaction and impose upon 
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oneself acts which are repugnant to some unruly appetite. It is 
through man’s acts that he gains hold over himself and molds 
himself. Asceticism does not consist in intentions, aspirations, or 
whims. It consists in precise practices. To know which ones to 
adopt, we must first ascertain the obstacles which charity meets 
in us. The battle is waged against selfishness, inordinate self love, 
or egoism, in all parts and on all levels of activity. For there is 
nothing within us which of itself is completely innocent, thorough- 
ly in order. There is an asceticism of the body, not because ascet- 
icism is purely material, but because by acting on the body, one 
acts on the soul. We are not pure spirits; the exercise of charity 
presupposes a mastery of the body, and demands that one be able 
to require diflicult and painful things of his body. Laziness, in- 
ertia, love of comfort and distraction, fear of effort are but a few 
of the forms which egoism will assume, and which prevent the 
Christian from taking the attitudes towards God and his fellow 
men which charity demands. There is an asceticism of man’s in- 
ternal senses, imagination and memory, of his intellect and will. 
In a sense, it presupposes the basic good will involved in avoiding 
mortal sin and overcoming temptations to sin, The controlled 
and constant effort aims at the suppression, or at least the atten- 
uation of, the complicity which sin and temptation find within 
us. The renunciations, cheerfully self-imposed are aimed at 
counteracting any tendency which leads to sin. Thus charity sets 
up protective barriers at the weak spots by the determined and 
thoroughgoing practice of the moral virtues. In a very true sense, 
this is Christian asceticism. ; 


ABSTINENCE, Huminiry, MEEKNESS 


Christ, our exemplar of virtue, deliberately went out into the 
desert where He fasted forty days and forty nights. He had no 
need in Himself for this harshly ascetical practice. There was no 
rebellion or seed of rebellion within His most perfect human 
nature. Yet, He did this for our instruction, to give up the exam- 
ple of the virtue of abstinence, and its principal act of fasting. 
At the same time, He did not assume a rugged, harsh manner of 
life wherein fasting was the principal intent, but rather He came 
“eating and drinking,” for this was suitable and convenient to 
His role of witness. He thus teaches us the importance of absti- 
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nence in following Him, but at the same time that abstinence is 
not the essence of Christian perfection. 

On very few occasions did Christ point to Himself as an ex- 
ample to others. However, He invited our attention, study, and 
emulation in the matter of humility and meekness. ‘““Learn of 
Me, for I am meek and humble of heart.” ** Does this mean that 
in His opinion these virtues were the most perfect of all? Not at 
all. ““The reason why Christ chiefly proposed humility to us, was 
because it especially removes the the obstacle to man’s spiritual 
welfare, consisting in man’s aiming at heavenly and spiritual 
things, in which he is hindered by striving to become great in 
earthly things. Hence our Lord, in order to remove an obstacle 
to our spiritual welfare, showed by giving an example of humil- 
ity, that outward exaltation is to be despised. Thus humility is, 
as it were, a disposition to man’s untrammeled access to spiritual 
and divine goods. Accordingly as perfection is greater than dis- 
position, so charity and other virtues whereby man approaches 
God directly, are greater than humility.” ** In a similar vein 
meekness is not the greatest of virtues, yet it has likewise an im- 
portant role in Christian perfection. ‘““Meekness disposes man to 
the knowledge of God by removing an obstacle; and this in two 
ways. First, because it makes man self-possessed by mitigating his 
anger ... ; secondly, because it pertains to meekness that a man 
does not contradict the words of truth, which many do through 
being disturbed by anger.” *8 

Like everything related to the supernatural life, asceticism is 
practiced in an atmosphere of grace, and charity provides the 
motive and means of practicing it. Since it works on dispositions 
which we control directly or indirectly, it is always active. At the 
same time it must be intensely personal for it depends upon the 
character, temperament, the weaknesses and faults of the indi- 
vidual. The free expression of charity never meets exactly the 
same barriers in any two persons. It requires a clarity in respect 
to self which is neither automatic or spontaneous, and which will 
rarely be complete if we depend only upon our own insight. On 
the other hand, asceticism is also social in the same sense that 


26 Matt. 11:29. 
27 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 161, a. 5, ad 4. 
28 Ibid., q. 157, a. 4, ad 1 and 2. 
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it is conditioned by our own concrete relationships with others. 
For what in us is disagreeable or painful to our neighbor will be 
marked by charity as an enemy to be combatted resolutely. Nor 
should ascetic practices be permitted which render one either 
disagreeable or useless to one’s neighbor. 

The faithful, enlightened, and determined practice of asceti- 
cism does not increase charity, but rather it attracts an increase 
from our divine Friend. The more complete is the death to self, 
the more perfect the supernatural life of the soul. In procuring 
the death of inordinate self-love, asceticism in no sense condemns 
God’s creatures, but rather reasserts that it is only wantonness of 
heart which corrupts their proper use. Nor does it involve in any 
way a sadness, moroseness, or reluctance. St. ‘Thomas asserts that 
asceticism is neither burdensome or irksome, precisely because 
it is motivated by love. Whatever a lover endures for his beloved 
does not weigh heavy upon him, for love makes the most intol- 
erable and impossible burdens light. When one loves Christ the 
burdensome becomes lightsome, the irksome full of delight and 


jt ry. 29 


‘THE Cross OF THE CHRISTIAN 


Progress in the spiritual life, in conformity to Christ, is accom- 
panied by a certain liberation, which is due in part to asceticism. 
Through the habit of self-discipline, one finally acquires a mastery 
over his efforts and his impulses. Consequently, with his faculties 
ordered and rectified through the moral virtues, he risks less his 
being carried away by impulse and whim. What he prefers to do 
along the lines of his personal tastes and inclinations will no 
longer simply be done because of personal preference. No longer 
a slave of his inclinations, he can avoid prolonging some action, 
when it is no longer useful to charity, simply because it causes 
pleasure. Moreover the desire for God, which an increase of char- 
ity arouses, reasonably attenuates in us the taste for earthly 
goods. When the soul reaches this level, it will have advanced 
beyond asceticism. This does not mean that defects and evil in- 
clinations will have been thoroughly purged, for we shall never 
be free of defects. But since the danger of misusing creatures has 


“9 Cf. Comm. in evan., Matt., 11:29. 
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been definitely attenuated, there is a freedom in using the things 
of the world which is a kind of mark of sanctity. ‘Finally, the 
more charity invades the soul, the more is the love of the Cross 
substituted for renunciations and imposed in correcting errors. 
Suffering is no longer accepted simply because it is inherent to 
the painful and difficult exercise which forges the earthly instru- 
ment of charity; but rather it is loved and embraced insofar as 
possible without detriment to duty, because it unites one to 
Christ and because it causes us to penetrate the life of the Trin- 
ity, which can only be attained by configuration to Christ cru- 
cified. Something of this aspiration can and should be placed in 
the painfulness of the ascetic exercise. But in the very measure 
that the love of the Cross dictates one’s attitudes in the face of 
suffering, he has gone beyond asceticism, and the soul has entered 
on a higher way.” *° 

It was no mere chance that God, who so loved the world as to 
send His only begotten Son, should have decreed the way of 
salvation to be the way of the Cross. He chose that way for His 
Son, and He willingly accepted out of His infinite love for us. 
He in turn chose that way for His dearest friends as a mark of 
His love. For just as He endured the most horrible and terrify- 
ing torture and death and all the while delighted in the joy and 
glory of the beatific vision, so, too, His friends, who deny them- 
selves, take up their cross and follow Him, are ravished with a 
joy which no man can take from them. The mystery of Christ is 
renewed in His followers. 

Every action and saying of our exemplar, Christ, is a rule or 
picture of religion and virtue. This picture is engraved in the 
pages of the Gospels. For this reason meditation on the Gospels 
is not an optional spiritual exercise for those who will to live 
in Christ. This meditation is not a temporary exercise to be en- 
gaged in once in our life, but in one form or other it should be 
a permanent part of our spiritual exercises. To understand the 
life of Christ as something other than a series of events,.we must 
have begun to possess the spirit of Christ. And fidelity to the 
spirit of Christ brings with it deeper penetration of the gospel 
lessons. In the same order, the meditations of the Rosary, recall- 
ing the mysteries of His life, death, and resurrection, ought to 


30 de Montcheuil, loc. cit. 
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grow progressively more meaningful to us, as we grow in con- 
formity to Christ. Moreover, we have before our eyes the life of 
the Church, the mystical body of Christ, through which Christ 
continues His redemptive mission upon the earth, and which re- 
sembles Christ in His life upon earth. Then, too, Christ lives in 
His saints—each of them a reflection of His perfect holiness— 
and especially in the most perfect of them all, the sinless Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God. In each case the example is more than an 
example, it is an invitation borne on the wings of love, to return 
to God love for love, for herein lies the perfection of human 
salvation. And even though we cannot truthfully cry out with 
St. Paul, ““And I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me,” ** the 
statement is not inapplicable to us, as we live the life of charity, 
which more and more inspires our thoughts and actions as well 
as determining our exterior acts and the interior generosity with 
which we perform them. For united to Christ in faith and love, 
we know there is no Christianity without the Cross, because there 
is no Christianity without love. 


31 Gal. 2:20. 





Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


MEDITATION 


HE editorial staff of the Thomist is to be congratulated on 
the first number of the Thomist Reader, an annual publica- 
tion containing articles and texts which are unacceptable for the 
Thomist either by reason of content or approach or length. Among 
the valuable articles contained in the first issue of the new Reader 
is an article by the Reverend James M. Egan, O.P., which should 
prove of interest to readers of Cross AND Crown. The article, en- 
titled, ““Meditation and the Search for God,” says in part: 


In another sense (and this is the one we are interested in here) we find 
God and possess Him almost as soon as we start to search for Him. If to 
search for God is to seek knowledge and love of Him, then each step on 
the way is a new discovery of God, a new insight into the treasures of 
His being, a new bond uniting us to Him in love. It is the nature of this 
search and this finding that we wish to examine here. According to 
Christian tradition the activity of man in search for God is called medi- 
tation or contemplation. 

When we have considered the fundamental nature of meditation, we 
shall discuss the relation of the speculative and practical in meditation; 
the object and method of meditation; the bearing of meditation on the 
prayer of petition and devotion. From these points we shall be able to 
conclude to the importance, the necessity even, of meditation for a vital 
Catholic life... . 

The human intellect, enlightened by faith, the human will, inflamed 
by charity, are, then, the principles of our search for God. As revealed 
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to us, the goodness of God attracts the will, whose impulse is the spring 
of all our activity... . In a sense, every act of faith and charity has a 
meditative character about it and brings us closer to God. . . . It is only 
when other forms of human activity tend to absorb our attention that 
we must put aside a definite period each day and “meditate.” This, how- 
ever, should never prevent us from realizing that the most fruitful way 
to perform all other religious activities is the meditative way, through the 
play of faith and charity on the divine reality with which we are con- 
cerned. .. . There are many souls capable of finding food for meditation 
in their activity, but they are souls who in long hours of silence have 
developed the habit of meditative activity. 

Since then (in meditation) there is ever the question of our relation 
with God, of a creature with the Creator, two other acts must always 
accompany meditation. Since God is so far beyond us, we need His as- 
sistance for every step of the road, and there is only one way to assure 
this assistance—to ask for it. . . . We owe to God the complete subjection 
of all our activities. This subjection belongs to the virtue of religion, 
whose principal interior act is devotion . . . an act of the will dedicating 
man to the service of God; as such it presupposes an act of the intellect 
presenting the idea of such service as a good. Hence meditation causes 
devotion because it convinces man of the necessity and fitness of such 
service. Moreover, meditation causes love, which is a powerful motive 
of service. 


Tue FEAst oF St. JOSEPH THE WORKER 


Among the numerous articles saluting the new feast of St. 
Joseph was that contained in the April-May issue of Doctrine and 
Life. The article points out how the various parts of the Mass for 
the feast emphasize the fundamental fact that work is a duty. 


The Introit visualizes Eternal Wisdom, the Supreme Architect of 
Creation, keeping vigilance over us workers, measuring the reward due 
and directing our efforts to the appointed end. . . . But the chief object 
is to point to St. Joseph’s example. Thus in the Collect we ask him to 
get for us the grace to imitate himself, that is, to be like him, utterly 
devoted to our daily tasks. . . . The Gospel shows how such a humble, 
unobtrusive way of life can be misunderstood and depreciated. “How 
came this man by wisdom and miracles? Is not this the carpenter’s son? 
Is not his mother called Mary? Whence therefore hath he all these 
things? And they were scandalized.” . . . Very appositely the Epistle 
instructs the workers to toil together in harmony and unity. “Have char- 
ity which is the bond of perfection.” Charity, the supreme virtue of love 
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of God and the neighbor, can achieve cooperation and perfect under- 
standing among the most diverse interests and sections of a community. 


APOSTOLIC SANCTITY 


The University of Notre Dame Press has announced that the 
promised symposium on total dedication in the world and secular 
institutes has now been published. Instead of being satisfied with 
an incomplete consecration and not being called to the religious 
life, many aspire to total dedication by the evangelical counsels 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience in the world. Societies for these 
persons have developed rapidly since the official approbation of 
the Holy Father was given in 1947 in his apostolic constitution, 
Provida Mater Ecclesia. Still largely unknown, this vocation offers 
challenging opportunities of dedicated service to God, personal 
holiness, and a fruitful apostolate in the world. 

Apostolic Sanctity in the World, edited by the Reverend Joseph 
E. Haley, C.S.C., national coordinator of the Center of Informa- 
tion on Total Dedication in the World, is a comprehensive source 
of doctrine and inspiration for those interested in this way of life. 

The Notre Dame Press has likewise done a service to religious 
by publishing the Proceedings of the Sisters’ Institutes of Spirit- 
uality as well as the Proceedings of the Vocation Institutes. 


LITURGICAL WEEK 


St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, was the scene of this 
year’s National Liturgical Week. Theme of this eighteenth na- 
tional gathering was “Liturgy and Education.” The outstanding 
feature of the 1957 week was the sixteen workshops covering such 
varied subjects as: participation in the Mass, liturgy and the 
formation of lay apostles, liturgy and spiritual formation, and 
liturgy and religious communities. These workshop programs will 
appear in printed form in the near future. 


LiTuRGICAL LANGUAGE 


There is perhaps no subject which has received so much atten- 
tion of late in Catholic periodicals as the subject of the use of the 
vernacular in the liturgy. Lancelot C. Sheppard draws attention 
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to this fact in the Downside Review for January, 1957. His article, 
“Liturgy and Language,” is itself a commentary on two books 
treating of the subject: Liturgie en langue vivante, orient et occi- 
dent by C. Korolevskij and English in the Liturgy, a Symposium, 
edited by Charles R. A. Cunliffe. Father Korolevskij, as Mr. Shep- 
pard indicates, writes with authority since he is a consultor of the 
Oriental Congregation and of various commissions concerned with 
oriental rites. After a stimulating summary of the theory and 
practice of the use of language in eastern liturgy, Father Korolev- 
skij speaks of the “great oriental principle of the aptitude of every 
language for use in divine worship.” While Mr. Sheppard does not 
agree with all of the author’s conclusions he points out that his 
general conclusion merits careful consideration, namely that the 
Council of Trent forbade the use of the vernacular for reasons 
of expediency. 

From the symposium edited by Mr. Cunliffe, the author cites 
the statement of Dr. J. Macdonald of Ushaw, who examines the 
decrees of Trent with greater thoroughness. Dr. Macdonald’s con- 
clusion is that Trent did not condemn the vernacular but the 
Protestant assertion that its use was essential. Likewise of signifi- 


cance is the emphasis which the Reverend Clifford Howell, S.]., 
places on the twofold purpose of the Mass: to distribute to the 
faithful the “twofold bread,” the bread of the word of God (ver- 
nacular Scriptures) and the Bread of Life (Holy Communion). 





Book Reviews 


THIS MYSTERIOUS HUMAN NATURE 
By James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1957, 244 pages, $3.50. 

The last sentence in this volume could very well epitomize the aim of 
Father Gillis’ vast output with the pen and on the platform: “To save 
the civilized world, the first and most important means is to tell the 
truth.” His was a veritable “hunger and thirst after justice” and truth, 
as will be attested by all who are familiar with his writings, especially 
his hard hitting editorals in the Catholic World for-more than twenty- 
six years. He was an arch-foe of untidy thinking and vapid utterance. 

This Mysterious Human Nature is a series of thirty-seven essays which 
deal with the application of truth to human action. It was apparent to 
him that “a false word,” in the words of Father Farrell, “is like a false 
step; rather than advancing a man, it throws him down with a jar 
that hammers at every bone in his body. .. . In the same way—not doing 
what it should—a false word lets a man down hard.” Therefore, to walk 
safely you must have the truth. Whether the untruth is merely error or 
deliberate falsehood, it is sure to end in harm. Hence Father Gillis’ pas- 
sion for getting at the facts and his impatience with those who vaunt 
“academic freedom” to teach error as long as you “mean well”; hence 
his merciless thrusts at those who maintain that truth is relative. 

For a sound beginning there must be the prime truth of God’s exist- 
ence in the natural order, and in the supernatural order the fact of 
God’s revelation. Man cannot blink at these two great realities and lead a 
truly human life. Man cannot know himself and rightly order his con- 
duct without reference to God and to His Church, which is the custodian 
of revealed truth. The essays develop this theme and its application to 
the varied phases of man as an individual and his activities in the social, 
economic, and political order. 

The amazing acquaintance with literature, philosophy, politics, and 
history which Father Gillis possessed is revealed on every page. He quotes 
not to appear learned but with an aptness that is truly fascinating. If 
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once in a while he slips up in attributing authorship of a quotation, 
e.g., “Know thyself,” to Socrates instead of Thales, the force of his ar- 
gument is not lost. Even great Homer nodded. 

The quality of the writer’s sonorous prose is reminiscent of a repeated 
peal of thunder. Seldom is his utterance at a gentle pace or on a lowered 
pitch. Yet he can be almost lyrical, as in his chapter on St. Augustine’s 
love of God. 

To some it might appear that Father Gillis has his searchlight too 
exclusively on the dark corners of the world; he sees so much about which 
to lament. But his is no jeremiad for the mere pleasure of wailing. He 
is a Christian Jeremias, and who can say we do not need such a voice in 
these days? 

The apologist and polemicist will find this work especially interesting 
and rewarding. The logical sequence of these essays is indicated by the 
titles of the several sections: This Mysterious Human Nature; St. Augus- 
tine and His Confessions; God and No God; Jesus Christ and His 
Church; Christianity: the Touchstone. The reader of these trenchant 
conferences will surely regret that the masterful pen of Father Gillis has 
been laid aside forever in death. 


V. Rev. Msecr. Ernest P. AMENT, S.T.D. 


METHODS OF MENTAL PRAYER 
By Cardinal Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, 320 pages, $5.75. 


One of the most important means for growth in Christian perfection 
is the practice of mental prayer. St. Alphorisus Liguori and St. Teresa of 
Avila have written in the strongest language when discussing the neces- 
sity of fidelity to the practice of mental prayer and the Canon Law of the 
Church imposes this spiritual exercise as an obligation on all religious. 

Nevertheless, any retreat master learns very quickly that all too often 
religious men and women are.pitifully uninformed concerning the meth- 
ods of mental prayer. This is, of course, especially true of those religious 
institutes which do not lay claim to any distinctive method of mental 
prayer. It is imperative that such persons be impressed with these two 
facts: 1) it is impossible to practice discursive mental prayer without 
some kind of method; 2) of all the various methods that have been pro- 
posed through the centuries, the individual should select that method 
which is most beneficial and then use it as long as it serves its purpose. 

Cardinal Lercaro’s book will be a great blessing to all souls who desire 
to practice mental prayer and we wish it the greatest possible distribu- 
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tion throughout the Christian world. The aim of the book, as the Cardi- 
nal states in the Preface, “is merely to set forth a few of the more widely 
known and approved methods of mental prayer. It contains nothing 
which does not pertain to method. . . . Being thus restricted . . . , the 
book inevitably excludes from its scope mystical or extraordinary prayer, 
in which the soul is passive, abandoned to the action of the Holy Spirit.” 

The book is entirely objective in its approach and therefore has the 
advantage of not fostering any particular method of prayer in preference 
to others. Rather, the author has been most careful to respect the author- 
ity of the various masters of the spiritual life who have compiled the 
methods of prayer and to safeguard the liberty of the soul in selecting 
the method best suited to its needs. 

The book is addressed primarily to priests and clerics but also to reli- 
gious women. We may add that in our day a great number of devout 
laymen will also welcome this work as a guide to the practice of mental 
prayer. , 

After discussing the necessity for methodical mental prayer (or dis- 
cursive mental prayer), the value of a method, and the various types of 
mental prayer, Cardinal Lercaro proceeds to explain in great detail the 
various methods which have been composed by saints and masters of 
the spiritual life. Thus, the reader will find in this book a masterful ex- 
planation of the following methods of mental prayer: the Ignatian 
method, meditation according to St. Francis de Sales, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori’s method of prayer, Sulpician prayer, the method of St. John 
Baptist de la Salle, Carmelite prayer (which is based largely on the 
method proposed by Fray Louis of Granada, O.P.), and supplementary 
methods proposed by such masters as Gerson, Venerable Barbo, and 
Father Lallemant, S.J. The book concludes with a discussion of the 
synthesis of the methods of prayer, affective prayer, and the prayer of 
simplicity or acquired contemplation. 

The value and utility of this book is further enhanced by an excellent 
practical bibliography and a series of schemata which set forth in a suc- 
cinct fashion the essential points and steps for each method discussed. 
This book fills a long-felt need in the spiritual literature available in 
English and therefore it is most highly recommended to all devout Chris- 
tians, but in a very special way to retreat masters, chaplains of religious, 
spiritual directors, novice mistresses and novice masters, and spiritual 
directors of the laity. 


Jorpan AumaNN, O.P 
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APOSTOLIC SANCTITY IN THE WORLD 

A Symposium on Total Dedication in the World and Secular Institutes 
Edited by Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 

University of Notre Dame Press, 224 pages, $3.75. 


Some sixteen contributors have joined, under Father Haley’s editor- 
ship, to deal in comprehensive fashion with that latest arrival among 
states of perfection, the Secular Institute, and with the apostolate of 
total dedication in the world. These articles are selected mostly from 
papers read at Conferences on secular institutes, held during the years 
1952-1956. In addition the book contains reports on the various groups 
existing in the United States and in Canada, the basic Church docu- 
ments, and an exhaustive bibliography. 

To summarize some of the articles, we note that Father Stephen 
Hartdegen, O.F.M., stresses the meaning of perfection, pointing out the 
difference between charity as essential perfection and works of superero- 
gation, evangelical counsels, as accidental perfection. F. J. Crosson, and 
Father Nicholas Maestrini, P.I.M.E., feel that neglect of this distinction 
has resulted in less than ideal sanctity among the laity. 

States of perfection, it may be noted, are divided into the episcopal 
state and the religious state. In this context, the bishops, and particu- 
larly the Sovereign Pontiff, are in a state of “perfection to be distribut- 
ed,” while religious are in a state of “perfection to be acquired.” Hence 
it is that St. Thomas calls bishops perfecters and religious the pupils. In 
the light of this division Monsignor Hillenbrand well insists that the 
faithful, and hence secular institute members, should be formed by their 
bishops and priests in spirituality. But it must be, he insists, a “lawyer’s” 
spirituality, a “doctor’s” spirituality, and so on. 

Some confusion exists in the minds of many with regard to the dis- 
tinction between Third Orders and Secular Institutes. In the volume the 
status of a Third Order member is clearly outlined. Third Order mem- 
bers resolve or undertake to live according to the spirit of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. They do not cease to be seculars, they are not 
religious. Neither are they, as members of a Third Order secular, in a 
state of perfection. Neither is the secular institute member a religious, 
and he too remains a secular, but he is in a state of perfection, living not 
only according to the spirit of the counsels, but required to live according 
to the counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience by vow, oath, or 
promise. This requirement places the secular institute member in a state 
of perfection, juridically recognized as such by the Church. These points 
are well brought out by Father Patrick Clancy, O.P., and by Father 
Andre L. Guay, O.M.I., in their contributions to the volume. 

How to seek perfection in the world is the burden of an article by 
Vincent J. Giese. His paper recognizes the lay person as a parishioner 
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and yet would activate him in a supra-parochial atmosphere of his daily 
job. His conclusions would allow the secular institute member admission 
to any milieu. David O’Shea underscores the point that the tone of a 
milieu is generally set by a few strong personalities. 

Many of the papers point out that by papal definition the secular 
institute member is defined as one who must seek his perfection in the 
world. That fact naturally makes a difference in the kind of poverty and 
obedience he practices. Exercising his apostolate in the world, Father Putz 
points out, he will have a charity which by intrinsic necessity will involve 
him in the apostolate. A highly intelligent and exalted statement of the 
role of action is contained in Miss Violet Nevile’s paper. Father Eugene 
Bleidorn, aware too of the demands for action, considers what qualities 
a secular institute member should possess. Fathers Francis Wendell, O.P., 
and Albert Nimeth, O.F.M., also deal very practically with the point of 
spiritual formation with reference to an active apostolate. 

Apostolic Sanctity in the World is divided into parts dealing with 
“The Christian in the World,” “Total Dedication in the World,” “Sec- 
ular Institutes in the Church,” “Church Documentation Regarding 
Secular Institutes,” and a very up-to-date and informative section on 
“Societies of the Life of Total Dedication in the World in North Amer- 
ica.” This latter section will give every reader some idea of the numer- 


ous groups in the United States and in Canada which have already begun 
to dedicate themselves to the pursuit of perfection, some in secular 
institutes, some in various other forms of the apostolate. The book serves 
a valuable purpose and will be especially welcomed by many who up to 
the present have had only a vague notion of secular institutes and of 
dedicated life in the world. 


VALERIAN T. Fiynn, O.P. 


OTHER PEOPLE 
By Wingfield Hope 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 181 pages, $3.00. 

Who has not complained to himself, “Everyone tells me I must love 
my neighbor, but so few tell me how”? The author of Other People must 
be included among the few who do tell us how to love others. She begins 
with the Christological premise that our love for other people must be 
rooted in our love for God. She would have us see also that an orderly 
love of self is necessary for the loving of another. One must reflect upon 
self and upon others with whom one comes into relationship. Know your- 
self, know your neighbor, in order to be helpful to him, and again know 
yourself in your neighbor. 
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Mercy, not prompt and cruel retaliation when confronted with an 
injuring neighbor, is not the standard of the hour, but the whole point 
of the book is that we are not necessarily following the standard of the 
hour. In fact prudence demands that in our dealings with others we be 
careful that we do not manifest standardization in our group relation- 
ships. Justice will be sometimes violated if we do, and certainly charity 
cannot expect to survive under imprudent standardization. 

The author writes in an appealing style of the relationship between 
friend and friend, between husband and wife, between those who call 
themselves enemies, and between in-laws. Two of the most practical chap- 
ters in this unusually helpful book are called, “On Being a Daughter-in- 
law,” “On Being a Mother-in-law.” In all these relationships it is always 
the same charity which must be manifest, differing in degree, and taking 
into consideration the order that should be found in our love. Always it 
will be God loved through His own gift of love, and God loved in others. 

The author has received high praise for her previous book, Life To- 
gether, dealing with the love of husband and wife. There is no doubt 
that Other People will become equally popular, entertaining, and in- 
structive, because both are tied together in the bonds of divine love. 


Patrick M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 


THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY 
By Jean Danielou, S.J. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 372 pages, $5.25. 


The aim of The Bible and the Liturgy is to manifest the scriptural 
meaning of the rites of baptism, confirmation, the Eucharist, and other 
liturgical observances, such as Sunday, the Ascension, and Pentecost. 
This scriptural interpretation of the sacramental and liturgical rites is 
preserved for us in the writings of the Fathers of the Church. Because of 
their closeness to the time and spirit of Christ, the Apostles, and the 
primitive Church, the writings of the Fathers should give us an inter- 
pretation of these religious practices akin to the interpretation which 
Christ and His immediate disciples must have given to them, an inter- 
pretation thoroughly biblical in character. Hence the Bible and the 
liturgy are joined for us by the Fathers of the Church. 

Beginning with the description of the essential rites and indicating 
their symbolism, and then deepening the significance of these rites by 
connecting them with their figures in the Old Testament, Father Dan- 
ielou proceeds to unfold the meaning of the Christian sacraments of 
initiation and other observances according to the teaching of the Fathers. 
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The Fathers find, for example, a type of the waters of baptism in the 
primitive waters mentioned in the opening verse of Genesis. The Proph- 
ets had foretold that God would make a new creation. The New Testa- 
ment then claims that the new creation has been accomplished in 
Christ. “If then any man is in Christ, he is a new creature” (II Cor. 
5:17). But the baptismal waters regenerate man, make him a new 
creature. The primordial waters of Genesis, therefore, prefigure the 
waters of baptism. 

Tertullian, Didymus of Alexandria, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and St. 
Ambrose examine this similarity of the waters of Genesis and of baptism. 
Their efforts bring to light these thought provoking parallels: from the 
primitive waters came creation and life, because the Holy Spirit hovered 
over the waters; from the Jordan came the new creation when Christ 
was baptized, the sacrament instituted, and the Holy Spirit descended 
in the form of a dove; from the waters of baptism come the new creation 
and new life for men and women, because the Holy: Spirit sanctifies the 
consecrated baptismal water. Water, creation, the Holy Spirit—in Gene- 
sis, in the Gospel, in our own time! 

Father Danielou brings to this study of liturgical symbolism his inti- 
mate and extensive knowledge of the Fathers and of the Bible. He writes 
clearly and smoothly, letting the Fathers speak for themselves. The 
translation flows as smoothly as the thought. A fine index makes the 
book handy for looking up the various rites as understood by the Fathers. 

The reader who already has a firm grasp on the basic doctrines of 
sacramental theology and on the literal interpretation of Sacred Scrip- 
ture will find this book interesting, even fascinating from time to time, 
and illuminating. Such a reader will enrich his theology of the sacra- 
ments, deepen his insight into Scripture, and increase his familiarity with 
the Fathers—surely a worthwhile enterprise. 


CHRISTOPHER KIESLING, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Again for this issue we have a group of writings on the Mother of God. 
Fairest Star of All is called A Little Treasury of Mariology (Compiled 
by Francis Nugent, St. Anthony Guild Press, $1.50) and contains a se- 
lection of striking statements made by men and women of varying author- 
ity, from the great Pius IX to the poet Longfellow, in praise of Mary. 
Theodore Maynard’s volume of blank verse, The Fifteen Mysteries, runs 
through all the mysteries of the Rosary, reflecting the usual high qual- 
ity of his craftsmanship. An excellent little reprint is Father Moffett’s 
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Ave Maria, another volume of Rosary meditations. His method is recital 
throughout, with a two line conclusion suggesting practice of this or 
that virtue. Mariology students will be interested in his Mary death- 
scene, together with acceptance, with St. Francis de Sales, of a trans- 
port of love as the cause of death (Bruce, $1.50). 


Thrusting strongly at the notion that La Salette, Lourdes, and Fatima 
are unconnected events, three books this season assert that Lourdes and 
in turn Fatima are successive unfoldings of La Salette. This approach 
which enhances La Salette by giving it the stature of a first principle, 
involves two books on La Salette itself and a third dealing not only 
with La Salette but with Lourdes and Fatima also. Father Emile La 
Douceur, M.S., in The Vision of La Salette, The Children Speak (Van- 
tage Press, $3.00), supplies a complete account of the La Salette ap- 
pearance of Mary in 1846 to two children, one of whom Melanie, died 
in 1904 at the age of seventy-three, while the other, Maximin, died in 
1875 at the age of forty. This account, being a translation of the very 
early investigation of Abbé Bossan, is fundamental. The children them- 
selves, it is interesting to note, never said they saw the Blessed Virgin, 
but as late as 1863, they referred to her as simply, “the beautiful Lady.” 
La Salette, a single apparition on the vigil of the Feast of the Seven 
Dolors of Mary, shows her holding back the angry arm of her Son while, 
in tears, she complains of Mass-missing and blasphemous language. 

Provided that one makes a point of reading the theologically cau- 
tioning footnotes to Leon Bloy’s book on La Salette, She Who Weeps, 
(Academy Library Guild, Fresno, Calif., $3.00), much good can come to 
the reader. The author’s work, the fruit of conviction and much medi- 
tation, is the work of a literary artist. 

As with Lucy at Fatima, secrets were communicated by Mary to the 
children at La Salette. Only Father Cox’s book, Rain for These Roots, 
(Bruce, $3.75), contains an account of this matter. After dint of much 
persuasion, the youngsters finally wrote down their secrets for Pope Pius 
IX. What were they? His Holiness once said to the Superior General of 
the La Salette Fathers that they came to this: “Unless you all do pen- 
ance, you shall perish.” Cardinal Fornari, of the papal court, said 
somberly: “We have in our religion all that is needed for the conversion 
of sinners, but when heaven has recourse to means like these, the need 
must be appalling.” Rain for These Roots develops the theme of the 
over-all oneness of Mary’s three appearances since 1846. Rejecting the 
tendency to regard each appearance as a local event, Father Cox deals 
with Lourdes and Fatima after La Salette, and the connection between 
them. In his view Mary has been engaged in a century-long role of 
Reconciler of man to Christ. Thus her apparitions are a giant counter- 
stroke to materialism and its natural offspring, communism. In this con- 
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text Mary’s exhortations at Fatima against desecration of the Sabbath 
and misuse of the divine name assume cosmic significance. 

All three books, noted for this section by Father Valerian T. Flynn, 
O.P., relate Mary’s efforts to the glory of Christ. It is to be hoped that 
the modern logical requirement of relating devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary to the devotion to the Sacred Heart will continue to be 
emphasized even more explicitly. 

Pére Danielou has put his great gifts in the realm of positive theology 
to the service of us all in the modest, smoothly flowing treatise, The 
Angels and Their Mission (Newman, $2.75). He presents an extremely 
well ordered account of the mission of the angels at every period of the 
history of mankind and of individual men, as this doctrine is contained 
in the Fathers. This work will undoubtedly have no little influence in 
the angelogical trend of our day—a trend which cannot help but profit 
us all. If in this materialistic age we have previously been reluctant to 
proclaim the fullness of our faith in these wonderful, utterly beneficent 
creatures who with St. Michael make up the heavenly host, we cary 
henceforth with the assistance of Pere Danielou’s major texts confidently 
confess this glorious part of our heritage, of our Christian patrimony. 

To conclude on a note of love, we would like to notice Spirit of Love 
(St. Ann’s Monastery, Scranton, Penn., $2.00) by Father Sweeney, C.P. 
The book is filled with charity—thoughts, prayers, and maxims. Some will 
regard the work as too saccharine, we are sure, and perhaps a bit ima- 
ginative, but when one needs a thought for meditation, encouragement 
in time of difficulty, or even a start in prayer or a mustard seed for a 
sermon, Spirit of Love may well come in handy. The author develops the 
thought of St. Paul of the Cross, “The gift of God’s most holy love is 
man’s most precious treasure.” Especially noteworthy are the meditations 
on “Mary,” and the section, “Wise Sayings.” Not much that can be said 
of love seems to have been omitted from this small volume. 
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